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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE very great Encourage- 
1 ment which the Public 


has given, and ſtill continues to 
afford to this Work, will not 
only juſtify my offering another 


Volume to their Inſpection, but 
has emboldened me to be leſs 


| reſerved than 1 at firſt intended 
in the uſe of the fingular Manu- 


ſcripts in my poſſeſſion. —Ano- 
ther Volume, if I have the neceſ- 
ſary leiſure, will be publiſhed 
early in the enſuing Spring, and 


will 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
will contain Obſervations on 
ſome of the moſt eminent Com- 
moners, with an Eſſay on modern 
Oratory, and the Characters of 


_ thoſe who are moſt eminent for 
that Talent in the . times. 


8 OE Female Perſons 
of this Kingdom will follow in 
due order. 5 
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CHARACTERS; &c. 


B— — of W——=—, 
5 HEN this amiable Divine 

became a candidate for the 
Mitre, his Youth, if I may uſe the 
expreſſion, occaſioned a moſt formi- 
dable oppoſition; and it was very 
_ forcibly and repeatedly objected, that 
he was not ſufficiently advanced in 


years to be named to ſuch an im- 


portant charge. The argument 
might, in general, be a good one; 
but the Relation which he bore to 
a faithful, upright, and able Miniſter, 
Vor. IV. 


IC 
with his own character for Learning 
and Virtue, were circumſtances ſuf- 
ficient to enſure and Juſtify his ele- 
vation“ 


Beſides, the oppoſition proceeded 
from a perſon who, tho” he may be 
well qualified to convert men to his 
opinion, 


The Intereſt of a Miniſter is a more ſure 
road to preferment than the moſt profound 
Learning or the moſt exemplary Piety.,—lt 
was by the propitious influence of miniſterial 
Power that this D:vine was promoted to a 
Canonry of Chrift Church, Oxford, almoſt as 
| ſoon as he was ordained a Prieſt to the Dean- 
ery of Canterbury in a very ſhort time after- 
wWards— to the Biſhoprick of Liichfield and 
Code ntry at the age o thirty—and, in three or 
four years more, to the Mitre of Worce/ter; 
a moſt pleaſant, eligible and profitable Dig- 
nity. But the career of proſperity is to con- 
tinue, and the ſame influence has procured | 
the 


6 
opinion, and whoſe recommendation 
might command attention, in matters 
of a temporal concern, has never 
been particularly aſſiduous, or, I 
ſhould think, even deſirous, to ac- 
quire conſequence in affairs of a 
ſpiritual nature. A Zeal for the 
Honour of the Church is not gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to compoſe any part 
of his Lordſhip's character“. . 

B . The 
the promiſe of @cerading to the See of M- 
cheſter, on the death of the preſent very aged 
Prelate of that dioceſe ;—a Preferment, con- 


ſidered in all its civcuniinnces; the beſt and 
moſt defirable in the Church of England. 


This was the pious Earl of S——, who 
is ſaid to have oppoſed in council the Nomi- 
nation of Doctor N to a vacant See, on 
account of his age, which, he inſiſted, was 
not ſufficiently advanced to juſtify his ap- 
 Pointenomt to a ſpiritual charge of ſo much 
importance. 


Kc) 


The introduction of the Nobility 
into the Church, which now begins 
to be frequent, meets with my moſt 
hearty approbation.— After ſome re- 
flection, I am convinced that ſuch a 
_ circumſtance will be attended with 
very beneficial conſequences. In- 
4X deed, 


importance, — A very warm and retorting 
altercation took place between the Miniſter 
and this zealous Advocate for the Honour of 
the church, upon the Subject. — It muſt 
ſurely be the particular ambition of this noble 
Lord to appear in every poſſible Character, 


or he would not have placed himfelf in a 


ſizuation which muſt force a ſmile of ridicule 
upon the graveſt face, This circumſtance 
brings to my recollection what I have ſeen 
ſomewhere related of one of the King's Sol- 
diers in the civil wars ; who, being full of 
Zeal and Liquor, ſtaggered againſt a church, 
and, clapping the wall of it repeatedly with 
his hand, hiccupped out D—2 you, you 
B—h, never Cr —— PII Hand by Jou to the 
oft. Wo. --:- 


+) 


| deed, it is natural to conclude, that 
the Intereſts of Religion will be 


greatly advanced, when men of the 


higheſt ranks engage in its ſacred 
functions. — The influence of Ex- 
ample is univerſal; and, in the dege- 


neracy of the preſent times, when 
the diſtinguiſhed prevalence of Vice 


and Immorality marks the ſource of 


them to be among the great, —it is 
well that there happens to be a pro- 
feſſion of ſuch a nature as to preſerve 
ſome ſenſe of Honour, Decency, and 


Good- manners, in One Member, at 


leaſt, of a noble family. 


Jam well aware that the foregoing 
_ Obſervations may be conſidered as 


fanciful by ſome, and nugatory by 
others, and that a ludicrous turn 


2 may 


6 
may be given to them; — neverthe- 
leſs, I am convinced, that every ſeri- 
ous, reflecting perſon, who is at all 
acquainted with the preſcnt State of 
Manners among the Great, will be 
convinced of their propriety, and be 
conſcious of the many ſituations, 
where the Preſence of a Divine, eſpe- 
cially if he be in an eminent fituation, 
or of an eminent charaGter, would 
be a great check upon looſe and dif- 
orderly diſpoſitions.— The man who 
wantonly offends againſt the rules of 
that delicacy which the forms of 
Good - breeding have ſuggeſted to be 
obſerved towards perſons in holy 
orders, would be generally condem- 
ned even by thoſe who would ſhare 
in his ordinary profligacy and diſſipa- 
tion. And this Reſpect, which, by 
| ——_— T” the 


er F<. 
the common conſent of mankind, is 
ſhe wu to the clerical Profeſſion, muſt, 
without entering into particulars, bo 
encreaſed, and the good effects of 
it multiplied, when the different 
Branches of Nobility no longer heſi- 
tate to take upon themſelves the 
| eccleſiaſtical Character“. ö 
B 4+ = g 


* The great Perſonage who is ſuppoſed to 
have made theſe obſervations, ſeems to poſleſs 
a very nice ſenſibility to Virtue and good 

order; and lets no occaſion paſs by without 
expreſling his abhorrence of public Indecorum 
in thoſe of high rank and elevated ſtation. 

The reaſons he chuſes to give for encou- 
raging the Nobility to enter into the pro- 
fitable Vineyard of the Church, partake 
| both of good ſenſe and novelty, —and are 
very ſevere on that rank of men:—but I 
cannot help expreſſing my fears that they 


weill be more attentive to the Emoluments 


than the duties of their ſacred proſeſſion;— 
while 


EE 

The Engliſh Bench of Biſhops is, 
I believe, the moſt learned, honour- 
able, and exemplary of any in Eu- 
rope. This, ſurely, is no ſmall 
encomium on them and the Church 


com- 


while their admiſſion to them, upon the claim 
of birth and political connections, will leſſen 
the number of thoſe very few rewards which 
have ſometimes been beſtowed upon great 
Learning and eminent Piety. 
Nen of the moſl enlarged way of ting, 
as Scepticiſm is now called, will acknowledge 
that, if there is any-thing in religion, it muſt 
be of the laſt importance to human kind: —it 
cannot, therefore, admit of a doubt but that 
Religion ſuffers a moſt ſhameful violation, 
when a Biſhopric is kept vacant till a young 
Divine has attained the period of canonical 
Puberty, merely becauſe he is the Brother of a 
Miniſter; while many excellent and learned 
men, whoſe characters are truly apoſtolic, and 
| whoſe lives have been employed in the con- 
tinual diſcharge of their holy duties, remain 


unnoticed in the ſame humble fituation where- 


in they began their Evangelical Labours. 


* UW 
committed to their care; and, tho? 
their attention to temporal matters, 
in which their rank involves them, 
together with the eaſe and affluence 

of their ſituations, ſhould ſometimes 
leſſen the vigour of Paſtoral Exer- 
tions,--<there is no living Example 
where the Epiſcopal Character is 
_ diſgraced by. an unchriſtian or im- 
moral Life“. x 


» . | - 
4 


® There is, I believe, no Character of 
flagrant Vice to be found among the reverend 
perſons who compoſe the preſent Bench of 
Biſhops: but, if Imay ſo expreſs myſelf, civil 
and epiſcopal Immorality are diſtin& things. 
An action, which would ſcarcely deſerve re- 
| prebenfion i ina common perſon, might become 
culpable when committed by a Prelate.—I do 
not know that Card-Aſſemblies are, in them- 
ſelves, bad, or immoral —nevertheleſs, if the - 
Head of a Church were to encourage them 
t his Palace, he would, certainly „ be liable to 
the 


( wo ) 
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HERE is A0 which more 
ſtrongly proves the ſuperin- 
tendence of an over- ruling, provi- 
dential Power, than the frequent 
defeat 


the ſuſpicion of prefering the pleaſures of 
the world before his duty to Gd. £ 
I remember to have been accidentally pre- 
ſent at an Epiſcopal Reſidence, where, tho? 
cards were not admitted, a childifh game of 
chance was the evening's amuſement; and 
when this intereſting buſineſs was interrupted 
by the ſervant's announciag the ſeaſon of 
family prayer, I have ſeen the Biſhop very 
attentive indeed to aſcertain the preciſe State 
of the Game, that there might be no miſtake 
when the impatient duty of Devotion was 
paſſed, and the company were returned to 
what ſeemed to be a much more engaging 
employment, | 
Ir, certainly, i 1s not 3 that a Prelate 


ſhould be * of n Adultery, 
profane 


C29 3 

defeat of the Wifdom of the Wiſe, 
and the Courage of the Brave.---If 
human affairs were left to their own 
courſe, every cauſe would have a 
certain, unevalive effect, and doubt 

would ſeldom hover over the tranſ- 
actions of mankind: but by daily 
obſervation we behold, and by daily 
experience we find, that the race is 
not to the ſwift, nor the battle to 
the ſtrong ;---that men of aſſiduous 
_ Induſtry and patient Labour ſome- 
times fail of thoſe rewards which 
| 5 5 


profane Swearing, &c. to deſerve the charae- 
ter of an Immoral Man.—Haughtineſs to 
his inferiors, Indolence in his ſpiritual ca- 
pacity, the Love of Money, a fondneſs of 
Oſtentation, an open ear to Flattery, an anxi- 
ous looking after better Preferment, &c, are 
rerv evident and diſgraceful Immoralities in 
an Epiſcopal Character. 


fall unſought i into the W of the care: 
leſs and the indolent;---that Wiſdom 


itſelf frequently miſſes the way which | 


Folly finds; and that good men ſigh 
in ſecret penury and diſappointment, 
while the wicked baſk | in the Sunſhine 
of 1 


T bis ſhort ſketch af human pur- 
ſuits is ſo true to the nature of things, 
and warranted by ſuch high autho- 
Tity, that I cannot but look upon 
ſuch a diſpoſition of worldly affairs 
as, in ſome degree, if not entirely, re- 

quiſite to that comprehenſive whole 
of which our miſeries are a neceſſary, 

and, perhaps, a beautiful part.---If 
this be the caſe, and J really think it 

is, why are Kings the ſubject of ſuch 
ſevere and continual reprehenſion, 


2 a 
for ſuffering Courts to be filled wit 
any who are not among the beſt of 
mankind.-Such attacks upon the 

Thrones where Monarchs ſit, and the 

Palaces where Monarchs dwell, are 

daily made, not only by the ſnarling, 

te envious, and the diſappointed, 
but by men of Science, Study, and 

Wiſdom.—- The Poet, when an angry 

muſe inſpires him, finds no ſubject ſo 
ſuited co his purpoſe.---The Moraliſt, 

alſo, when he turns himſelf to the 
dark ſide of the world, never fails, by 
ſober argument, as well as metapho- 
| ical deſcription, to warn his readers 
againſt the vicious and fatal entice- 
ments of a Court: every {mile that 

is ſeen there muſt be ſuſpected, and 
every friendly word that is uttered 
beneath a royal roof is deſcribed to 
oo >. 8 


85 
fall unſought into the lap of the care- 
leſs and the indolent; that Wiſdom 
itſelf frequently r miſſes the way which 
Folly finds; and that good men ſigh 
in ſecret penury and diſappointment, 
while the — baſk in the Rn 
of 1 * 


1 3 


Tbis er elch of? buman pur- 
ics is ſo true to the nature of things, 
and warranted by ſuch high autho- 
rity, that I cannot but look upon 
ſuch a diſpoſition of worldly affairs 

as, in ſome degree, if not entirely, re- 

quiſite to that comprehenſive whole 
of which our miſeries are a neceſſary, 

and, perhaps, a beautiful part.---If 
this be the caſe, and I really think it 
is, why are Kings the ſubject of ſuch 

ſevere and continual reprehenſion. 
| "for 


TE 
for ſuffering Courts to be filled with 
any who are not among the beſt of 
mankind.- Such attacks upon the 
Thrones where Monarchs ſit, and the 
Palaces where Monarchs dwell, are 
daily made, not only by the ſnarling, 
the envious, and the diſappointed, 
but by men of Science, Study, and 
Wiſdom. -The Poet, when an angry 
| mule inſpires him, finds no ſubject ſo 

| ſuited co his purpoſe. -The Moraliſt, 


5 alſo, when he turns himſelf to the 


| dark ſide of the world, never fails, by 
ſober argument, as well as metapho- 

rical deſcription, to warn his readers 
againſt the vicious and fatal entice- 
ments of a Court: every ſmile that 
is ſeen there muſt be ſuſpected, and 
every friendly word that is uttered 

beneath a royal roof is deſcribed to 
| be 


„ 
be the veil of an unfriendly purpoſe; 
nor is there a flower of courtly 
growth which is not declared to con- 
| tain poiſon in its bloſſom, or conceal 
an aſp beneath its foliage. The 
Divine, alſo, when he enforces the 
duties of Chriſtian Life, and unfolds 
to his audience the obſtacles to their 
Attainment, will tell them that the 
Air is tainted which Monarchs 
breathe*, 885 | 
„„ How- 


® The celebrated Mr. Whitefield, in one of 
his political ſermons, after a very long and 


eloquent eulogium of our molt gracious King, 


entered into a general and moſt ſevere deſcrip- 
tion of the perſons who compoſed his court, 
which he concluded with declaring, —that, at 
the laſt great day, when his pious and moſt 
excellent Majefly George the Third would af- 
cend into Glory, and change a temporal for 
an eternal Crown, —his Courtiers would fink 
down into the Gulph of Hell and be damned 
| 3 for 


( Ty 2) 
| However theſe matters may be en- 
larged and aggravated by the imagi- 
nation of ſome, and the diſappoint- 
ment of others, Princes themſelves 
muſt own that the general ideas of 


mankind concerning the attendants 


on a throne are founded on the 
actual ſtate of things; and it is, I 
am ſure, one of the ſharpeſt thorns 


for ever. What a ſad and melancholy con- 
traſt! continued the preacher; but, added he, 
how great muſt be the Virtue of that prince 
whom ſuch powerful and ſurrounding Vice 
cannot contaminate, and how hardened and 
deviliſh muſt that Vice be, which cannot be 
- conquered, or even ſoftened, by the continual 
| preſence of ſo much Virtue. —— This was a 
bold Flartery, but of that kind which ſhuts 
up every avenue that leads to the object of 
its deſtination. —— Bi/hop Hurd, in his excel- 
lent ſermon on the Faſt Day, paid his friends 
a ſimilar compliment, but in terms more 
poliſhed, more courtly, aud, of courſe, leſs 
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in the crown of a good King, that he | 


muſt be ſenſible of the evil without 


being able to apply an adequate re- 


medy.—He is like other men, but 


to his preeminence he owes, that 


his wiſhes are more often obſtructed, 
and his-purpoſes Jeſs frequently on 
enen than theis. 


58 Philoſopher in his cloſet may 
form an imaginary ſyſtem to give a 
perfection to Courts which is not 
any-where to be found, and at once 
to baniſh Corruption, Intrigue, and 


Diſſimulation, with all the train of 


courtly Vices, from the dwellings of 
Princes. — He may talk of royal Au- 
thority, and royal Example, and the 
happy effects of their united Efforts: 
but Authority which goes beyond a 
certain 


G 
certain line, is conſidered as Tyranny; 
and Example is ſo ſilent an argument 
in favour of Virtue, that, among men 
brought up, as it were, in corruption, 
its influence can ſcarce be expected 
to extend beyond the preſence of 
him who diſplays it. 


In the various profeſſions by which 
men ſuſtain themſclves and provide 
for their families, they muſt make 
uſe of ſuch aſſiſtants and employ, ſuch 
work men and ſervants, as can anſwer 
their particular wants, and execute 
their particular orders: however pi- 
ous the maſter may be, he will find it 
very contrary to his intereſt to diſ- 
charge an active and ingenious artiſt 
from his ſervice, tho* his manners 
may be tinctured with Irreligion and 
or. IV- 'G- Pro- 


| * 860 
Poofirienols, The captain of a ſhip | 
does not examine the morals of his 
pilot; if he is well ſkilled in directing 
the veſſel, and attends to his charge 
with diligence, it is thought ſufficient: 
nor is a ſcrutiny made into any part 
of his conduct which does not relate 
to his profeſſional duty. Indeed, if 
mankind were to act otherwiſe, at 
teaſt in the preſent ſtate of the world, 
the greater part of human affairs muſt 
inevitably ſtand ſtill-If 1 am under 
the neceſſity of having certain aſſiſt- 
ance, I muſt apply to ſuch as can 
render it to me; in ſuch a caſe, the 
delicacy of Virtue would be the ex- 
treme of Folly. 


Wherefore then is the man, who 
preſides over he Machine of Govern- 
ment, 


tw 1 


ment, ſo ſeverely attacked for the 


choice of his ſervants, or the diſpoſal 
of his Honours.---If he provides men 
equal to their reſpective ſituations, 
who can lay, with reaſon, any miſ- 
conduct to hischarge?---Anable man, 
in the critical turns of public affairs, 


muſt be preferred to a good man of 


inferior talents,---If Ability and In- 
tegrity could be united in every de- 


partment of Government, it would 
be the greateſt of bleſſings to a King 


and his Kingdom; but, in the pre- 
ſent age, and, I believe, in every age, 


to effect ſuch a purpoſe would be 5 


attended with unſurmountable diffi- 
culties: nor is there to be found, in 


any page of the ample volume of 


. ap 
Hiſtory, one example of a Court 
without corruption, or a Monarch 


c 2 unaſſailed 


_ 


( 20 ) 


unaſſailed by Adulation. Nothing 
can be more evident than that he 


who is qualified for a particular duty 


or employment, tho” his private cha- 


rater may be very imperfect, muſt be 
preferred to the beſt man in the world 


who does not poſſeſs the neceſſary 
qualifications :---nay, the very men 


who do not heſitate to call a King 
unjuſt, and even wicked, for pur- 
ſuing this conduct, would equally 


accuſe him of folly, ignorance, and 
ſtupidity, to ſay no worſe, if he pro- 
ſecuted any other“. 


There appears tobe no little art and 


much good ſenſe in ſome of theſe obſerva- 
_tions,—Mankind muſt :& in this manner, 


and the moſt ſcrupulous, as well as enthuſi- 
aſtic, cannot be blind to the folly of a contrary 


_ praceeding.—Lady H— — n would not, 


I believe, ſuffers an unKkilful Coachman to drive 
ber 


( 


Of all the ſciences that encourage 
the purſuit and enquiries of mankind, 
that of Politics is the moſt difficult 
to comprehend; nevertheleſs, every- 


one thinks himſelf equal to the at- 
tain- 


her carriage, tho' he might be the beſt 
Chriſtian in the world, and, what is often- 
times of ſtill greater importance, the belt 
Pfalm-linger at the Tabernacle. 

The late Earl of H— , who was as ub 
miſſive a Courtier as ever bent before a 
Throne, being rallied by ſome of his Whig 
friends for frequenting an inn at Oxford which 
was ſupported by the oppolite party, replied, 
without heſitation, that what he eat or drank 
would not affect his political principles, which 
were urchangeable; and that, whenever he 
found Tory Mutton better than pig Mutton, 
he ſhould never tail to regale himſelf with the 


former. 


It is well known that the patriotic ſociety 


of Antigallicans was framed upon the principle 


of diſcouraging French Importations of every 


kind; nevertheleſs, the neceſſary prohibition 
of Claret at their convivial meetings would 


Cy have 
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tainment of it.—If you aſk the gene- 
rality of men concerning works of 


art, taſte, or ſcientific labour, you will 
find numbers of them who modeſtly 


retreat from giving their opinions, as 
not being ſufficiently informed to re- 


turn a ſatisfactory anſwer; while every 
individual, from the Cobler in his ſtal! 


to the Chancellor upon the bench, 


| thinks himſelf qualified to make bis. 
obſervations upon the affairs of Go- 


vernment, and to applaud or con- 


demn, as ſhall ſuit his good pleaſure. 


have put a ſpeedy concluſion to it, if the ex- 
pedient of introducing French Wine, and 


hanging Port Tickets upon the bottles, had 
not been timely ſuggeſted, - Ic 18 well 
known, alſo, that Boodle's Club, which was 
formed upon the virtuous principles of not 
admitting any play above a ſmall ſtipulated 


ſum and in a ſeparate room, was very ſoon 


obliged to relax its laws, and not long after- 
wards to render them nugatory by connir- 
ance, in order to preſerve the Exiſtence of the 
Aſſociation. 


Ca 1 
They who cenſure the ſchemes 
and conduct of Princes would do 
well to conſider allo the ſchemes and 
conduct of private men.—Perſons 
wholly unworthy of public favour 

are frequently the objects of it. 
Offices of truſt are often beſtowed 
by the public on men whoſe private 
character does not juſtify the ſmalleſt 
ſhare of their confidence. A court, 
being the ſource of preferment, 
honours, &c. &e. muſt be the ſcene 
of artifice, intrigue, and every baſe 
action which is engendered by com- 
petition; and, being always the ſame, 
muſt exhibit a continual ſcene of 
the ſame events. But courts are not | 
ſingle in this deſcription: every 
other place, where objects worthy of 
contention are held forth, becomes 
EY the 
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0 24 ) N 
the theatre of the ſame deſigns and 
artifices. The difference conſiſts in 
this. that the one are only tem- 
porary, and the other perpetual. 


The utmoſt a Prince can do is, to 
promote wife Laws, —-to watch over 


a judicious execution of them, and 


to hold forth a good example to all 
his ſubjects.—-It is not in his power 
to make them what he pleaſes; but 
it depends upon him to employ them 
in that manner wherein they may be 
of the * utility. 


After all, —this | is an ill- na- 
tured, unpitying world, that will not 
give to the moſt evident Virtues 
their due merit; —it cannot, there- 
fore, be expected, that ations, which 

| muſt 


e 
muſt look for their apology in the 
neceſſity of human affairs, will meer 
with an indulgent obſervation. The 
beſt of Kings will ſometimes find 
himſelf obliged to beſtow favours on 
the undeſerving, to give folly the 
reward of wiſdom, and to ſuffer the 
Ribbon and the Title to mark the 
_ weakeſt of men.---In the courſe of 
human affairs theſe things cannot be 
otherwiſe.---It was not deſigned that 
bread ſhould be always given to men 
of underſtanding; but that time and 
chance, the flux and reflux of human 
concerns, ſhould, in a great degree, 
regulate the circumſtances and events 
of lite.---Kings cannot oppoſe the 
general ſyſtem of things: in ſpite 
of all their pomp and power, they 
EN 4 > mo 


44 


muſt ſhare the lot of their fellow 
mortals*, 
] © 


* 1 did not expect that the character of this 
Lord would have ſuggeſted ſuch a length of 


Apology for that State- Neceflity which ſome- 
times compels Kings, not only contrary to 
their wiſhes, ---but, in the r of lookers- 
on, to common ſenſe. 

This Nobleman never poſſeſſed the repu- 
tation of great mental talents;—others of a 
very different nature, if Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams word may be taken, were the cauſe 
of his Elevation.—Whatever they might 


be, they enabled him to bear away a very 


rich Ducheſs from all the Competitors for 
her favour; which alliance procured him the 
honours a a Red Ribbon, and finally raiſed 
him to the dignity cf an Englih Peer. 

What immediate neceſſities, or urgent 
wants of the State, could occaſion his Creation, 
I cannot tell, nor did I ever hear them ſug- 
geſted. — The Ducheſs of M— — —, whom 
be married, was a great favourite of George 
the Second; and ſhe might, perhaps, claim the 
com- 


675 
E — of B-——; 


JOURAGE m——— 


"worſe than Cowardice---The 
latter certainly ariſes from an un- 
manly attention to ſelf-preſervation: 
nevertheleſs a man of a timid diſpo- 
ſition may have amiable qualities, 
and be uſeful in that circle which a 
fearful temper may have drawn a- 
round him ;---while he who goes in 
ſearch of danger with no other view 
5 but 


completion of a promiſe made in the laſt 

reign.— However, if, after all this long pre- 
amble, there had been no worſe Example of 
his preſent M— — —s grace and favour, it 
would have been very happy for the nation. 
The giving weak men Honours is of no im- 
mediate bad or dangerous conſequences z but 
the giving weak men Power may be attended 
with the worſt. 


1 
dut to give proofs of his ſpirit, acts 
upon the weakeſt principles, makes 
moderate men afraid of his ſociety, 
and can win applauſe only from 
women and children. — This kind of 
Bravo throws away a virtue upon 
trifles, which might be honourable 
to himſelf, and uſeful to his Country; 
and frequently runs a great hazard 
of loſing his life, or being maimed 
and helpleſs through the courſe of it, 
from the ſilly impulſe of diſplaying 
what he thinks a magnanimous con- 
tempt of danger“. 
= This 


There is ſomething very ſingular in the 
method which Lord B= — — has choſen to 
manifeſt his Courage. —It conſiſted in con- 
tinually going to his country-villa, which. is 
ſituated near the center of Hounſlow Heath, 
after the play in London, and unattended; 
declaring, at the ſame time, that he would 
= | | never 


( 29 ) 
This Lord is little known to me: 
indeed, from what I can learn, he is 
little known to any-body. --- With 
high rank, large fortune, and great 
| pro- 


newer of Her himſelf to be robbed, This mag- 
nanimous reſolution he preſerved, and has 
ſaved Fack Ketch the trouble of hanging two 
or three neceſſitous Gentlemen, by the exe- 
cution of his own Piſtols. Ts 
This circumſtance has not been thought 
to reflect any honour on the Character or 
Life of the noble Lord, even by thoſe who 
are the moſt jealous of their courage, and 
who examine leaſt into the nature and proper 
objects of it: but to perſons of a calm and 
conſiderate diſpolition, it has the appearance 
of an inſenſibility which deeply * the 
character that poſſeſſes it. | 
This going unattended at midnight, FO: 
. Tal miles from London, on a road the moſt 
frequented by highway-robbers, being con- 
trary to decent appearances, and not compa- 
tible with the common ideas of ſafety, muſt 
be conſidered as done with a view to tempt | 
OE, an 
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( 30+) 
provincial an he ſeldom at- 
tends his parliamentary duty, is not 
diſtinguiſhed by any generous diftri- 
butian of his affluence, and thinks it a 
fad drudgery to return the common 
complimentary attentions of his 
country neighbours. 


I can eaſily conceive that a love of 
eaſe or tranquillity may lead a 
Nobleman from the buſtle of public 
buſineſs or public pleaſure;---and 1 

. gp can 


an attack; and by the public manner of 
making his declarations of reſiſtance, he 
ſeems to have wiſhed for an opportunity of 
proving the ſincerity of them: and, as that 
could not well happen without a propoſed 
reſolution to foot the robber, it may be very 
fairly concluded, that he was extremely wan- 
ton in the buſineſs of taking . the Life pe 
a Fellow-Creature, 


To 

can behold him, as it were, enjoying 
himſelf in his retirement with equal 
dignity, utility, and ſatisfaction —- 
but I do not, readily, comprehend 
the character of that man of rank, 
who, without a diſpoſition to literary 
purſuits, or thoſe amuſements which 
make rural or retired life faſcinating, 
and without that ſuperiority of mind 
which enables ſome men to ſoar 
above this world's competitions, — 
ſecludes himſelf from the intimacy, 
and, almoſt, from the ſociety of his 
equals; and never appears to be 
happy or at caſe, but when he pre- 
ſides at the daily meſs of his pro- 
vincial Regiment, in whoſe private 
concerns, diſputes, and quarrels, he is 

reported to find an intereſt, and, as 
„„ may 


* 
may be expected, not unfrequently 
a diſgrace*. - 


_— 

UCH is the weakneſs of man- : 
kind, and ſo apt are they to be led 
away by the badges of rank and ſta- 
tion, that the moſt ignorant, and even 


the 


Whatever may be the ſingularities of this 
Nobleman's Character, juſtice muſt allow 
him to be a careful, attentive, intelligent 
Militia Officer; and, I believe, that the 
battalion he commands is not excelled by 
any in the King's ſervice, —How the little, 
filly diſputes in which he may have been en- 
gazed with his officers, &c, ſhould have 
reached the perſon who is ſuppoſed to ob- 
ſerve upon them, I cannot tell ;—but certain 


it i, that they are written in the chronicles 
of 


C39 1 

the moſt vicious of men, if adorned 
with titles of high diſtinction, will 
find a ready reſpect from the greater 
part of them; indeed, there are 
very few who are found to poſſeſs 


a ſuperiority to this unmanly pre- 
ju dice. 


This Nobleman, whoſe fortune is 
ſmall,---whoſe political conſequence 
is nothing,---whoſe ſmall ſtock of 
talents is rendered leſs by intempe- 
rance, and whoſe perſonal qualifica- 
tions are unpleaſing, has his followers 
who think themſelves honoured by 
EP his 


of the City of Gloacefier; in many a chapter 
of which his Lordſhip does got appear with 


that dignity and good ſenſe which his Ration e 


| requires, 


Vow IV. 


( 34 ) 
his acquaintance.---There are thoſe 
who look upon him as a perſon to be 
flattered; - and amidſt a croud of 
oppoſing circumſtances, his title pro- 
cured him a golden wife, who could 
not be preſerved, by the entreaties of 
thoſe who loved her beſt, from ac- 
quiring the ſad experience that ho- 
nours may be bought too dear; nor 
from giving another proof to the 
world, that a Title, without one pleaſ- 
ing circumſtance or accompliſhment 
to recommend it, will oftentimes ac- 
quire advantages for which Wiſdom 
and Virtue are ſeen to ſtruggle in 
vain. 1 . 


( 35 Y 
1 OE 


HE reſpect due to any man 
4 whoſe integrity and great ta- 
leats have rendered important ſer- 
voices to his country, ſanctifies, in ſome 
degree, the degenerate branches of 
his family from that oblivion which 
they merit. 


How many old manſions have 
been preſerved from decay and 
propped into ſtrength for the ſake 
of choſe who inhabited them, of 
whoſe excellence many a pleaſing 
motive to remembrance would be 
loſt, if the walls which they built, 
or the places where they dwelt, were 
bceheld no more. „„ 
5 Da: There 


| „ 
There is ſomething not only 
pleaſing, but laudable, in ſuch an 


enthuſiaſm; and that veneration (I 


ſpeak not of idle ſuperſtition) for 
the works of an honourable anceſtor, 
which would urge his deſcendant to 
ſubmit to inconvenience rather than 
deſtroy them, is ever accompanied 
with great and noble qualities. —It 
is upon a ſimilar principle that I give 
my ſupport and protection to this 
Nobleman: he has, individually, a 
very ſmall claim to it, but the great 
and revered character of the Father 
will, I truſt, juſtify my friendly diſ- 
poſitions to the ſon; and as the 
nation thought it right to extend the 
well- earned reward they beſtowed 
upon him to a ſecond generation, I 
may 


(© 7 7 
may, ſurely, make ſuch an example 
the rule of my favour*. _ 
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HAT independence, which 
the large fortunes generally 
attendant upon the Peerage procure 
to thoſe who poſſeſs its privileges and 
honours, does not exempt them from 
the duties of their ſtation, which are 
many, and of the higheſt importance. 
No man, whatever his fortune or 
ſituation may be, is ſuperior to the 
% as 


*The penſion voted by parliament to the 
Speaker O— — was extended to the life 


of his ſon, the ſubject of the foregoing 
remarks, 


„„ 
obligations of a Citizen; -a character 
which comprehends all ranks and 
_ deſcriptions of men. 


That preſervation of good order, 
which mult ariſe from a judicious 
execution of the laws, deſcribes the 
duty of a magiſtrate; and an atten- 
tion to form or improve ſchemes 
that may promote convenience and 
advantage more or leſs extenſive, 
preſcribes a duty to thoſe who prefer 
the exertion of ſtudy and reflection 
to the hurry of public l:fe,—Theſe 
involve a great number of inferior 
bur neceſſary obligations, which 
thoſe independent men, who do not 
tread in the ſplendid career of Go- 
vernment, are bound by every law 
of Reaſon and Juſtice to fulfil; — 

| . and 


( 39 ) 
and the man who recedes from them, 
or refuſes to take a ſhare of them, 
forfeits the name of a good citizen, 
and deſerves the reproaches of his 
country“. A 
D4 = 


* There is nothing which produces ſo 
much aſtoniſhment in foreigners of diſtinction 


who viit this kingdom, as the conduct of our 


moſt ſenſible Nobility and Gentry during 
their provincial reſidence. Nor is it, by any 
means, an eaſy matter to convince any of 
them who have not been an eye-witneſs of it, 
—that a Nobleman who, during the winter, 


1s watching over the great intereſts of his 


country in the ſenate, and ſupporting them 
by his eloquence, — when at his chateau, 
changes the ſcene, attends to the duties of a. 
private Magiſtrate, watches over the intereſts | 
of the province where he lives, nor thinks 
the due execution of the laws, the regula- 
tion of roads, navigations, and even the cul- 
tivation of his farms, beneath his attention. 
It is impoſſible to conceive what grimaces I 
have ſeen foreigners make, and into what 

con- 


„„ 
This Nobleman is a fair example 
of attention to the true dignity of his 
character, which will give a brighter 
luſtre to his name than | it w ould re- 


ceive 


contortions they have thrown themſclves, 
when I have been labouring to impreſs upon 
them the poſſibility of ſuch a deſcription. 

I remember to have been preteat in a large 
aſſembly at Paris, where an Engliſh gentle- 
man endeavoured to convince the company 
that the private life of the belt of our Nobility. 
and Gentry was thus employed; and, as an 
example of it, he aſſured them that the Earl 
of Harcourt, when Ambaſſador from the 
Court of Great- Britain to that of France, not 
only ſent weekly orders to his Steward in Oæ- 
fordſbire relative to the regulation of ſome 
part of his eſtate, which he cultivated himſelf, 
but that on his arrival at his country reſi- 
dence, after he had quitted his diplomatic ch1- 
racer, he was ſo impatient to ſee the progrets 
of ſome of his Improvements, that, it being 
night, he viſited ſeveral of them by the light 
of lauthorns and torches, Here the 


Whole 


40 
cerve from the moſt willing favour 
of royalty. --- Diſdaining the light, 
unmanly, but faſhionable purſuits of 
the age, he early entered upon the 
career of politics; --- ſtudied, as it 
were, profeſſionally, the duties of a 
Stateſman, and has executed, with 
the molt unremitted vigilance, the 

im- 


whole company gave an inſtant exclamation 
of impoſſibility, which continued to be echoed = 
round the room with repeated vociferations, 
till the Comte de L— —, a diſtant relation of 
the Harcourt family, and who had paſſed ſome 
time in England, and been at the very ſpot 
deſcribed, declared, from what he bimſelf had 
feen, that he moſt firmly believed the account 
they had juſt heard. — This gave an immedi- 
ate check to the zeal of incredulity, and the 
Engliſh Gentleman was, at once, reſcued 
from the unpleaſant and embarraſſing ſituation 
of having related a fact, of which his whole 
audience had not failed, moſt loudly, to ex- 
preſs their diſbelief. 


Ta) 
important truſt which has been re- 
poſcd in him. 


As a WES 3 he is clear, 
able, and deciſive; in his official 
character, informed, ſteady, and vigi- 
lant; in his private one, decent, do- 
meſtic, and ſtudious. --- 11] health 
alone will prevent this Nobleman 
from being a very able Stateſman.--- 
I reſt much upon his counſels; and 
I doubt not but his name will, one 
day, be enrolled among thoſe who 
have a claim to the gratitude of their 
Country x. 

Fo- 

» That infirm ſtate of health, which 13 

mentioned with a tender and friendly appre- 

henſion of its conſequences, continued to en- 
creaſe till it finally ended in his death. 

There was ſomething manlv in Lord 


8— —'s character, tho' he was not pleaſing 
| | in 


. 
Foreign travel is generally conſi- 
dered as neceflary to compleat their 
education whoſe rank and fortune 
call them to move in the higher 
orders of life; —but to form the 
character and manners of any one 
who is deſtined to the great line of 
Politics, it is thought by many to be 
almoſt the one thing needful. — 
— Indeed, 


in his manners; and his great aſſiduity in * 
bulineſs of his office delerves that applauſe 
which is here beſtowed upon it. He was 
the Elewe of the late Lord Egmont and Mr. 
George Grenville, and, upon the whole, is 
ſaid to have given ſatisfaction in the great 
poſt he occupied. However, the favour and 
influence he poſſeſſed at Court, with the blue 
Ribbon that he wore only for a few months, 
vere chieily, if not altogether, owing to his 
ready concurrence with the wiſhes of the 
Q—, in counſelling his maſter to pay the debts 
of her brother in Germany, and undertaking, 
to manage the tranſaclion.— This complai- | 
1 ſance 
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Indeed, Sir Robert Walpole, whom 
every one, I believe, will allow to 


have been a tolerable judge of the 


matter, was of the contrary opinion; 
and this Nobleman, who never ſaw 
any country but his own, is ſo ſtrong 
an exception to the general rule, as 


to ſtrike very _—_ at the propriety 


of it T. 


ſance to her M— — —, in a matter which 
lay ſo near her heart, and which the K — 
himſelf could not have accompliſhed without 
the concurring advice of ſome or other of his 
miniſters, gave a greater importance to his 
political character, and a more firm baſis to 
his power, than all his talents, aſſiduities, and 


Ready adherence to Government, or even his 
courageous oppoſition to Lord Chatham, in 


the H of L , for which renowned 
exertion of his talents and confidence he was 
moſt loudly applauded by all the friends of 


the Court. 


+ It was, without doubt, a very conſider- 


| able * to this noble Lord, and, if 


the 


G 


E. , 


inſignificance is very diſ- 


graceful to any man who has ap- 


peared upon the public theatre of it. 


This was the lot of the late E— of 


C———=—; and to begin his 
os courſe 


the above account of him be true, a great 


misfortune to his Country, that he had not 


received ſome tincture of a foreign education, 
as his 1gnorance of the French Language, 
which is ſo abſolutely neceflary in communi» 
cations with foreign Miniſters, rendered him, 
for a conſiderable time; incapable of accepting 
the high office in which he died. — The 


famous Mr. Sollicitor Nelb, formerly of 
the Treaſury, and employed by Government 


azainit Mr. Files in the affair of general 


warrants, is well known to have been ſo very 


conſcientious as to have charged a client no 
BR. | more 


O finiſh the career of life in 


n 


4 4 

courſe in profeſſing himſelf the Hero 
of Debauchery and Proſtitution, is 
the glory of the young Nobleman 
who has ſucceeded to his honourst. 
bn 
More than five hundred pounds for learning 
a language, without which he could not, as 
he declared, be properly qualified to conduct 
his cauſe.— Lord S— — was obliged to un- 
dergo the ſame. labour, — and was rather 
better rewarded for his trouble. However, 
tho' the laugh was greatly againſt him at the 
time, it has ended, upon the whole, without 
begetting for him either ſhame or reproach. 

*The late Earl of C—- — — —, having 
married the natural daughter of Sir Rober: 
Walpole when that Miniſter was in the zenith 
of his power, derived no ſmall degree of con- 
ſequence from ſuch an alliance; and was, on 
that account, courted, flattered, and even ad- 
mired.—He, at that time, was appointed to 
ſeveral places of honour and profit, —was in- 
ſtalled a Knight of the Bath, on the revival 
of that order, —and, at this period of his 
Proſperity, was conſidered as a very uſeful 


1 in the Houſe of Lords However, 
the 


N 


In an age of folly like this, che 
follies of youth will command a par- 
don when they proceed from a cha- 
racter which promiſes ſhortly to 


obſcure them by virtues. But to 
_ purſue uch! a conduct as to become a 


"us. 


the few good parts of his character, b 
contraſted by great extravagance, and num 
berleſs weakneſſes, were ſoon obſcured; and, 
when the Miniſter retreated from power, the 
ſhort æra of his importance expired. — A 
conſiderable penſion from the late King en- 


abled him to ſupport the external appearance 


of his rank, but the cloſing years of his liſe 
were paſſed in all the inſignificance of an old 
Courtier, who, however neglected. ſtill preſſes 
forwards to obtain a moment's notice in the 
circle, —and of an old rake, whoſe deſires 
have ſurvived the power of gratification, 

Except the tranfirory period of reputation, 


Which, ſhort as it was, the preſent Lord will 
not, I fear, attain, —there is every reaſon to 


ſuppoſe that he will become a very faithful 
copy of his almoſt forgotten anceitor, 


"_ | 
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bye · word for certain vices, to be 
the burthen of every dirty ſong, the 
theme of every ſcandalous chronicle, 
and the boaſt of every abandoned 
brothel, is a public diſavowal of that 
honeſt ſhame without which there 
can be no Virtue,---and a declared 
inſenſibility to the good opinion of 
mankind, without which there is no 
Honour. | 


The cheek which has loſt the 
ſuffuſions of Virtue, is prepared to 
receive the unfriendly glow of wicked 
reſolutions; and, when the temple of | 
Honour is once defiled, temptation 
will eaſily undermine, the fabric, and 
the firſt ſtorm of paſſion lay it in the 
duſt.---When ſhame has loſt its bluſh, 
the barriers of Virtue are broken 
"<4 down, 


WF 
down, and the avenues of the heart 
are open to the intruſion of every 


Vice, and the impulſe of every 
deſire. 


W can a friend, a 
dependent, or his country, have in a 
man who has loſt the ſenſe of moral 
rectitude, and has no bounds for his 
ſenſual indulgence but thoſe which 
are preſcribed by the terrors of the 
Law, or the more yielding pandects 
of modern honour?---Nay, what con- 
fidence can he have in himſelf? 
The life of ſuch a man promiſes no 
great ſervices to ſociety, and, when 
the anxious hurry of Paſſion and 
Vouth is paſt, will afford him but a 
{mall ſhare of comfort, either 1 in re- 
flection or enjoyment. | 


E— of Di oy 


Had a very great and reſpectful 
regard for this Lord's Father.--- 
He was an able, conſtitutional, and 
faithful Senator, whoſe opinions were 
fraught with ſolidity, and never 
failed to have their due effect on 
thoſe to whom they were delivered. 
He was---what I wiſh to ſce every 
man of rank and fortune in the 
Kingdom,---a man of buſineſs.---l 
greatly regretted. his loſs, and molt 
ſincerely wiſh that I could ſo far in- 
dulge my inclinations as to beſtow 
on the ſon the eſteem and reſpect 
which I felt for his father when alive, 
and ſt ill attend upon the remem- 
brance 


„ ) 
brance of him 3---but his Folly will 
not ſufter me *, 


The 
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* I am rather ſurprized to ſee ſuch partial 
expreſſions of regard for the late Lord S —, 
who was a very active, intelligent, and even 
violent partizan againſt the meaſures of Go- 
vernment, till he obtained the high office 
which ſeduced him from his political connec- 
tions, and metamorphoſed him into a ſup- 
porter of miniſterial meaſures. 
Before this period he was an uſeful, dili- 
gent, and zealous Member of Parliament; 
bur no ſooner was he appointed Chancellor 
of the Dutchy of Lancafter, than he began 
to act the part of a great man,—no longer 
attended to the general buſineſs of the Houſe 
of Commons, but reſerved himſelf for the 
more weighty and important deliberations. _ 
He was a man of very arbitrary principles, 
as appears by the new regulations he made, 
and the obſolete, oppreſſire uſages he revired 
in his own court. — Perhaps bis private emo- 
| luments might be encreaſed by them: but, 
be that as it may, the bold, illegal proceedings 
| Which he inſtigated and fupported at ha. 
| E 2 in 
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The preſent Lord of this title is a 
weak, idle, diſſipated young man, of 
little or no expectation. Indeed, 
the firſt ſtep he made towards public 
notice, by a new invented, uſeleſs, 
unmeaning, irrational, and moſt ex- 
penſive entertainment, marked the 
preſent weakneſs of the Boy, and 
loudly declared what he threatened 
to become in the future part of his 
life. 


in Lancaſbire, to ſecure the election of his bro- 
ther-in-law, who was afterwards tried for 
Bribery in the courſe of that buſineſs, found 
guilty, and fined a thouſand pounds, ſuſhci- 
ently prove that he was not a friend to the 
_ conſtitution of his Country. — If my recol- 
ledion does not fail me, he alſo gave another 
proof of his boſtility to the freedom of Election, 
by declaring, in Parliament, that, if Colonel 
Luttrell had only fix votes, he ought to take 
his ſeat in preference to Mr. Wilkes. —Upon 
reflection, I no longer wonder why Lord 
S—— was 10 great a favourite at Court. 


. 

His near Relation, Counſellor, and 
Friend, General B— —, inſtead of 
encouraging ſuch a wanton, idle, 
and unwarrantable profuſion of mo- 
ney, ſhould have ſtood between the 
young man and his Folly,---It was his 
duty to have lectured him with ſeve- 
rity upon his indiſpoſitions to good 
ſenſe and prudential ceconomy; and, 
if ſuch a friendly reprehenſion failed 
of having its due effect, he ſhould not 
have heſitated a moment in acquaint- 
ing his grandfather of the full extent 
of his ſilly, extravagant deſigns, in- 
ſtead of being manager, actor, and 
Poet-Laureat upon the motley oc- 

caſion “. Eo 
| E 3 As 
It is well known that the preparations 


for this unmeaning ceremonial aſtoniſhed 
even the moſt extravagant, However, the 


extent 


(. 56 3 


As he appears to have undertaken 
the guidance of the puppet, he 
ſhould have directed its attention to 
objects of Reaſon, Utility, and Cha- 
racter, which would have reflected 
equal honour on the diſciple and 
his maſter.---I wonder the General's 
vanity, which is ſupreme, did not 
ſuggeſt a more reſpectable career for 
his noble pupil. It ſeems, however, 

| to 


extent of the propoſed plan of operations 
was kept a profound ſecret from the old Earl 

of D—-— w ho, having been informed that 
ſomething of a Fete was to grace hig grand- 
ſon's nuptials, greatly approved of it, and de- 
clared to every body that he ſhould give Lord 
8— a couple of hundred pounds to defray 
the expences.— Poor old Man!—if he had 
known how many thouſands were unprofitably 
laviſhed away on the occation, —he would, in 
all probability, have new- modelled his will, 
and not have left the key of his coflers to 
ſuch a 1 N Prodigal. 


E 


to have taken another turn, and 


not only to have made him as much 
pleaſed with the gilded bauble, 


as the baby for whoſe pride it was 
ſhaped into. ſuch an oſtentatious 


form,---but to have elated him with 


the hopes of no ſmall applauſe from 


compoling ballads, and inventing 


pantomimes for the feſtival:---nay, 
he appears to have been ſo much 
alarmed, leſt his own fame and his 
nephew's folly ſhould not outlive the 
public curioſity, that he employed 


his genius in workjng up the whole 
ſcene into a farce for the exhibition 


of a London theatre, during the ſuc- 
ceeding winter“. 2 
EA 0 
| # Tho! General B=— might have been 
principal manager and maſter of the cere- 


monies : 
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E 
- Great talents cannot be extracted 
from weak minds;---but ſome aſſiſt- 
ance may be given to imbecility itſelf, 
To improve the human faculties and 
character, n no ſmall ſkill and 
atten- | 


monies at this gay ſolemnity,—it is doing 
him injuſtice to fuppoſe that he was the firſt 
promoter of it. If I am not very much mi. 
informed, he really was not, and the hiſtory of 
this notorious example of modern diſſipation 
is as follows: It is, 1 believe, univerſally 
known among the polite circles, hat the pre- 
ſent Lady D——, then Lady E H—— —, 
had given an abſolute refuſal to propoſals of 
marriage ſrom her preſent Lord, on the 
hopes of winning the heart of his Grace of 
D— — —; but no fooner were they baffled 
by attentions to the houſe of S— —, than 

ſhe brought about a renewal of thoſe addreſſes 
ſhe had rejected, and yielded to them.— 
However, to compenſate, in ſome degree, for 
the diſappointment of not being a Ducheſs, 
ſhe was reſolved to ſignaliſe her nuptials with 
a ſcene of pleaſure and entertainment y«t 
un- 


49 
attention; and in exalting weaknefs 
into ſtrength, the labour is greatly 
augmented: but facilis deſcenſus 
Averm ;---to promote and _ : - 
= 72 


unknown in theſe Kingdoms; and to have it 
conducted with that elegance, as well as 
attended with that expence, which ſhould 
leave at a diſtance the ſober operations of the 
Houſe of Dewoꝝſbire, and place her without 
a rival at the head of the Ton, —Her lover, 
eager to flatter ſuch a laudable ambition, 
with the aſſiſtance of his friends, contrived 
the Fete Champetre, which, ſome few years 
ago, not only awakened but embarraſſed the 
curioſity of the whole Nation, The Ducheſs 
of H—— — was much blamed for not ex- 
erting her authority to prevent ſuch an enor- 
mous expence; but her Grace found an 
excuſe in that maternal vanity which, as it is 
generally ſuppoſed to be mingled with affec- 
tion, ſoftens the language of cenſure.— A 
little female oſtentation alſo checked the 
General's prudence on the occaſion it <vas 
that of his muſe ; for the darling pleaſure of 
figuring as a man of raſte and literary cha- 
lacter ſuperſeded every other conſideration, 


E 
diſpoſition to luxury, diſſipation, and 
ruin, requires little more than a brutal 
inſtinct, a ſubmiſſive temper, a co- 


quettiſh Wife, and a falſe Friend. 


1 T is related of that great, wiſe, 
1 and proſperous Princeſs, Queen 
Elizabeth, that, on ſome particular 
occaſion, when a Biſhop refuſed obe- 
dience to the royal command, ſhe 
declared, if his obſtinacy ſhould | 
continue another day, ſhe would 
moſt aſſuredly anfroct him. 


Hou far the power of the crown 
may exert itſelf in degrading an 
epiſcopal | character, I cannot tell; 

= and 


5 ( 59 ) 
and I am equally ignorant what ob- 


ſtacles the Eccleſiaſtical or Canon 
Laws would throw in the way of an 


attempt to pluck a mitre from the 


head of a prelate that diſgraced it: 


but the condition of good beha- 
viour, the quam diu ſe bene geſſerit, 
ſeems to be as neceſſary to reſtrain 
the Eccleſiaſtical as the Civil Officer; 
and when a prelate acts in ſuch a 
manner as to acquire the odium 
of his Dioceſe, and is ſo inat- 
tentive to his private character 
as to fin againſt the primary cha- 
rities of life, I think there ought to 


be an acknowledged, indubitable, 
and ready power in the head of the 


church to ſtrip him of his dignity *. 
* I am not ſufficiently informed to give 


18 


any ſatisfaction on a, ſubject which I believe 
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HERE is nothing which throws 

ſo great a ſhade over the hu- 

man character, as the little ten- 

dency in mankind to pity and com- 

u. aſſertion may be 
conſi- 


is perplexed with great doubt and intricacy : 
but I very well remember, that Door 
Pearce, the late Biſhop of Roche/ter, finding 
elf, from his great age, to be incapable of 
performing his epiſcopal functions, entreated 
his Majeſty's permiſſion to reſign a charge, 
the duties whereof he could no longer ful- 
fil, and received a gracious intimation that 
his pious withes ſhould be ſhortly grati fied. 
--- However, in the mean time, certain dif- 
ficulties were ſtarted by thoſe (Biſhops, I 
| ſuppoſe, who were afraid of the precedent) 
whom the Kivg conſulted upon the buſineſs, 
which, after much deliberation, determined 
him to wave accepting the reſignation of 
the venerable and conſcientious prelate. 


831 
conſidered as very paradoxical, when 
the characteriſtic of the preſent age 
is univerſally allowed to be charity. 
—Let us reflect a _ __ the 
matter. 


That very large ſums of money 
are expended in charitable contri- 
butions, cannot be denied; and the 
number of ſtately buildings erected 
for the relief of all the various ca- 
lamities to which our miſerable 
nature is ſubject, aſtoniſh the be- 
holder. —Nevertheleſs, without wiſh- 
ing to leſſen the good done by ſuch 
inſtitutions, I am obliged to ob- 
ſerve, that the intereſt which real 
compaſſion has in the buſineſs, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, is very ſmall. 


One filent tear, ſhed over the un- 
for- 


Fl + 

fortunate, far exceeds, in goodneſs 
and tenderneſs of ſentiment, all thoſe 
oſtentatious acts of public charity 
which look for a recompence on 


the gilded tablet where they are to 
be recorded. N 


There cannot be a ſtronger proof 
that Benevolence is not conſidered 
as the real ſource of public con- 
tributions, than the manner wherein 
they are collected, by addreſſing the 
paſſions rather than the ſentiments 
of mankind, in order to promote 
them. For this purpoſe, the ſplen- 
did feaſt and the long-drawn pro- 
ceſſion are inſtituted : with the ſame 
view, the flattering catalogues of 
benefactors poſſeſs whole columns 
of the daily Gazettes, and are trans- 

ferred 


1 

ferred ſrom thence to appear, in 
golden characters, on the walls of 
the reſpective Inſtitutions to which 
they have contributed ; and to 
theſe circumſtances their ſucceſs is 
_ chiefly indebted, which, I believe, 
would fall very ſhort, if no other 
means were uſed but the gentle en- 
treaty of private application. 


The character of the Engliſh na- 
tion, beſides the more hardy vir- 
tues, is that of generoſity, benevo- 
lence, and goodneſs of heart: but, 
if the corruption of the age is ſo. 
great as to deſtroy, or even dimt- 
niſh, theſe primitive qualities; if the 
man of real compaſſion, who goes 
in ſearch of miſery and diſtreſs with 
no other view but to diſtribute re- 


lief 


hef and happineſs, is fo rarely to 
be found; ſome other mode of 
coming at the purſes of the rich and 
great muſt be purſued ;---and it is 
well, if true pity cannot draw them 
forth, that any other paſſion may 
be made to anſwer the beneficial 
purpoſe. After all, the good done 
is equally the ſame; but the bene- 
factor loſes the luſtre of his benevo- 
lence, when the feelings of the heart 

do not accompany the bounty of 

the hand. „„ 


I am well aware, that a ſuperfi- 
cial obſerver of what paſſes in the þ 
world, would conſider any one, who 
mould deny to the charities of the 
age their apparent merit, as the 
moſt uncharitable Being in it; and 
. would 
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vould lift up an angry voice againſt 
the writer of theſe obſervations :; 
but a little. ſerious reflection upon 
the matter might, perhaps, lower 
his tone, and a little attention to 
the manner in which public cha- 
rities are collected, &c. would ſoon 
convince him that Oſtentation is a 
principal promoter of them; and 
that, as I have before obſerved, one 
ſilent tear, ſhed over the unfortu- 
nate, is worth them all. | 


his Age is ſupereminently ſtiled 

a Charitable Age; but the gene- 
rality of mankind, when they ſpeak 
of Charity, mean nothing more than 
the beſtowing alms; forgetting what 
the Apoſtle declares upon the ſub- 
ject, that a man may give all he 

„ - #8 has 
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has to the poor, without being poſ- 
ſeſſed of real benevolence. Other 
and many very different circum- 
ſtances muſt be examined in order 
to determine whether this Age does 
in ſuch an high degree deſerve 
the name of Charitable. 


For this purpoſe, we muſt con- 
ſider whether there is more virtue, 
and a greater exerciſe of the friendly 
affections at this day, than in any 
former period; and, conſequently, 
a leſſer diſplay of envious and ma- 
levolent paſſions. This 1s a matter 
which depends not upon me to de- 
cide; but, according to my own 
ſentiments and obſervation, the bit- 


terneſs of competition never pre- 
vailed 


„ 
Failed more univerſally than at this 
moment when [I am lamenting it. 


The ſubject of almoſt all private 
converſations ſprings from the de- 
fects, infirmities, and misfortunes, 
of others; and if any one ſhould 
be hardy enough to give the ſcandal 
of domeſtic ſocieties, or indeed any 
ſcandal at all, the aid of the preſs, 
and offer it to the world at large, 
with what eagerneſs is it bought, 
read, and repeated, while the eulo- 
gium of praiſe extends very ſeldom 
beyond thoſe whom it LO to 
- honour ! 


Without entering, however, into 
2 general diſcuſſion, ſo pregnant 
wich unpleaſing reflections on our 
WEE F 2 _ unhappy 


„„ 
unhappy ſpecies ; I ſhall conſider, 
for a moment, the rigid ſeverity 
which is unworthily exerciſed to- 

wards thoſe young women, whom 
| irreſiſtable temptation, impending 
danger, menacing misfortune, the 
| wiles of the ſtronger ſex, and the 
artifices of their own, have forced 


or decoyed from the paths of vir- 


tue. In ſuch a melancholy ſituation 
the men conlider them as the eaſy 
claim of their luſts, — the women 
look upon them with a ſtern con- 
tempt, while their friends do not 
regard them as objects of compaſ- 
ſion: nay, how often does it hap- 
pen, that parents themſelves, who 
| ſhould call the ſtray ſheep to the 
fold, win it back to virtue by kind- 
| nefs, and throw a protecting veil 
e over 
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over its ſhame, ſo far forget the 
moſt powerful feelings of nature, 
as to bar the door againſt it !---In- 
deed, ſo hard-hearted are mankind 
againſt fallen woman, that many of 
thoſe who bountifully contribute to 
ſupport the Inſtitution for repentant 
proſtitutes, counteract its real and 
moſt charitable deſigns, by refuling 

to admit the renovated objects of 
it to their ſervice and employment 
on their return to virtue, 


That ſuch a conduct does not 
proceed from the nice alarms of 
virtue, or an intrinſic abhorrence of 
vice, is too evident, from the lives 
and characters of many among thoſe 
who are courted by, and take the 
lead in, the faſhionable world. 


3 With 


With what reaſon can any woman 
pretend to be ſhocked at female 
vice, or dare to turn her back upon 
the unchaſte, who thinks it a privi- 
lege to be admitted to the houſes 
and ſociety of certain Ladies of 
Rank and Faſhion, whoſe Gallan- 
tries, not to ſay Adulteries, are 
known to all the world, and are 
ſcarcely diſavowed by themſelves. 


There is ſomething, ſurely, very 
capricious in the ſentiments of mo- 
dern Honour and modern Charity, 
or it could never happen, that a 
woman, who, after ſhe has increaſed 
her obligations to purity of life by 
the vows of marriage, enters into 
the full career of gallantry, and 
hardly deigns to throw a veil over 

matri- 


. 
matrimonial infidelities, is viſited 
and received by the moſt virtuous 
of her own ſex without even the 
forms of reluctance; while an unfor- 
tunate, deluded female, who is re- 
ſtored to honour by the man who 
marries her, and whoſe ſubſequent 
conduct juſtifies his choice, will be 
regarded with coldneſs by her own. 
ſex, and ſeldom live long enough to 


| ſurvive the look of contempt, and 


the circulating whiſper of their ma- 
levolence, whoſe whole merit may, 
perhaps, conſiſt in having been able 
to conceal a crime which ſhe had 
too much virtue to diſown. —— 
This is the very general conduct of 
a charitable age; a conduct in direct 
oppoſition to the commands of the 
Divine Teacher, and final Re- 
9 5 Warder 


* 
warder of Chriſtian Charity, who 
points his anger at the obſtinate 
tranſgreſſor, but offers favour, en- 
couragement, and pardon, to the re- 
pentant ſinner. 


Candour itſelf muſt allow that 

I have ſoftened, rather than ag- 
gravated, this imperfect ſketch of 
modern Benevolence; and have 
ſcarcely undrawn one fold of that 
curtain which conceals it.---If ſo, 
I may, without any juſt imputation 
of Uncharitableneſs on my part, 
pronounce the Age wherein. we live, 
to be an Uncharitable Age; and 
that a ſtronger proof cannot be 
given in ſupport of ſuch a deſcrip- 
tion, than that the meek ſpirit of 

| Forgiveneſs is ſo ſeldom exerciſed to- 
. ES * wards 
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wards female frailty, which, front 
a thouſand concurring. and power- 

ful reaſons, ſhould hold the firſt 


rank my the numerous objefts 
of it. 


Theſe reflect ions were ſuggeſted 
by the ſituation of the noble Lord 
whoſe name is now before me. 
His Lordſhip thought proper to raiſe | 
to his own rank, a perſon who did 
not poſſeſs either the advantages of 
birth, fortune, or purity of reputa- 
tion.---But be that as it may, Lord 
C—— — ſeems to have known 
and reflected upon what he did: 
he was not ſeduced into his marri- 

age by any arts or ſyſtem of in- 
trigue---He married the object he 
loved; and this appears in the 

ſtrongeſt 


* 


n 


„ 
ſtrongeſt light, by the declaration 
he made to his friends and guar- 
dians, who propoſed to avail them- 
ſelves of his minority to invalidate 
the marriage.---< You may, ſaid he 
to them, take what ſteps you think 
proper,---but I am the beſt judge 
of what is to procure my own hap- 
pineſs; and if the marriage with 
my preſent wife ſhould be made 
null to-day, I will en my nup- 
| tials with her to- morrow. 


Whatever may be the opinion of 
the world concerning the · conduct 
of this nobleman, it has been fully 
juſtified in the domeſtic happineſs 
he has experienced, and the com- 
fort in which he lives. Lady 
C— —— has brought him ſeveral 

fine 
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fine children, to whom ſhe is an 


excellent mother. This being the 


caſe, from whence can it ariſe, but 
from an envious, uncharitable ſpirit, 
that the families. of diſtinction and 
faſhion in the county, where ſhe 
lives in ſplendor and hoſpitality, re- 
frain from aſſociating with her; 
and that her table is ſeldom fre- 
quented but by thoſe who are al- 


lured by che 1 and * 
of 1 it. 


Perhaps this nobleman is con- 
tent with a domeſtic life, and the 
pleaſures of his magniſicent retire- 
ment, nor looks beyond them for 

his comforts and ſatisfactions; or he, 
fuorely, might contrive to gain the 
ſame Fr enſure the ſame ex- 
ternal 
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ternal reſpec, and command the ſame 
rank of ſociety for his wife, as the 
preſent Lady F — acquired, who , 
has certainly poſſeſſed a very power- 
ful influence in the career of high 
life, though ſprung from an origin 
of the loweſt kind, taken from a 
| Profeſſion of the greateſt Infamy, 
and without the ſhadow of thoſe 
good qualities which adorn the de- | 


ſerted Lady C— - — 88 125 


Wa 


The power Lady F=— aſſumed in the 
Ton is not yet forgotten :—it was conſi- 
dered as a privilege to be admitted to her 
balls and aſſemblies ; and, to enſure a con- 
tinuance of them, a moſt implicit obedience 
to this high and arbitrary Lady was eſſen- 
tially requiſite, —TIf ſhe had commanded the 
gouty to dance, or the blind to play at cards, 
they muſt have obeyed.---Nay, ſhe carried 
matters to ſuch a length, as to expect that 


every 


E 


O greater reſpect can be ſhewn 
to the memory of our pa- 
rents, than in becoming the friends 
of thoſe whom they favoured with 
their friendſhip: it is, as it were, 
continuing their life, when you con- 
tinue their deligns, and purſue the 
ſame 


every body ſhould viſit her, without inſiſting 
on her returning the compliment; and 
the great world acquieſced in ſuch an im- 
pertinence from her, notwithſtanding her 
origin, &c. was perſeQly well known, which 
the Ducheſſes of Norfo/i-and Northumberland. 
would have follicited in vain, But this bu- 
ſineſs has been over for ſome years ; and, at 
preſent, ſhe ſeems to have no other amuſe- 
ment but the Patroling the ſtreets of Lon- 
don in her coach, after it is dark; which 


ſingular exerciſe, I am told, 18 fomerimes 


_ prolonged till after midnight. 


TR 
fame conduct they would have done, 
if their lives had been prolonged. 

This is a kind of duty which we owe 
not only to thoſe who gave us birth, 
but to ourſelves, and the character 
they have left us to ſupport. 


It muſt be a mortifying circum- 
Nance to a man of the leaſt ſenſibi- 


Jity to find, on his ſucceſſion to the 


eſtate and honours of his father, that 
an immediate chaſm ſhould take 
place in the circumſtances of ſociety, 
friendſhip, and reſpect. Neverthe- 
theleſs, this muſt neceſſarily be the 
caſe, if the Heir of a worthy man 
deviates at once from the manner 
of life and plan of action which 
was purſued by his predeceſſor; 
although the change ſhould not 


K 
be marked with any glaring impro- 
Rue 


To confirm and continue popu- 
larity already acquired by the vir- 
tues of thoſe who have gone before 
us, we muſt, for ſome time, conti- 


nue that mode of proceeding which 


originally obtained it; and any 


changes that a difference of age, 
taſte, and even the faſhion of the 
times might require, ſhould be 
made inſenſibly, as it were, and by 


degrees; and not till we have won 


a confidence in their breaſts, whoſe 
good opinion is to make us reſpecta- 


ble in the eyes of the world, and! in 


our OWN, 


When 


4 | 
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When a parent is taken away, 
it is the duty of a ſon to ſhew ſuch 
reſpect to his memory as to adopt 
his preciſe ſituation; and not, while 
the ſable habit is on his back, to let 
the external appearances of things 
denote that the houſe has loſt its 
owner, or the ſervants their maſter. 
He ſhould meet friendſhip with the 
ſame welcome, make poverty {mile 
with the ſame bounty, afford the 
ſame employment to the induſtrious, 
and give the ſame protection to 
merit, as they all received from him 
who is gone to his gràve.— This 
is the way to continue the ho- 
nours of a family, and to extend the 
line of hereditary virtue, 


But 


8 
But this is not an age for ſuch 
conſiderations, and it is no common 
picture in the Gallery of the times-— 
- where the young heir turns his back 
upon every friend of his family, ba- 
niſhes hoſpitality from its antient 
ſeat, and turns that fidelicy out of 
doors which had grown _ grey in 
guarding them. 


— 


r — o 


L have every reaſon to reſpect this 
| Nobleman:—he has been an active 
) and faithful ſervant, and deſerves 
y my grateful regard; — but nothing 
| binds me ſo much to him as the cir- 
p cumſtance of his having been the 
> = fervant and friend of my father.— 


This was a very powerful motive in 
my breaſt to meet him half way in 
his offers of {ervice, and greatly en- 
Vol. IV. %%% ans 


Lang 
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| creaſed the pleaſure of doing him 
good, and placing him in a ſituation 
that was pleaſant and made him 
happy.—He has been employed in 
Poſts of Honour and Importance, 
and given great ſatisfaction in them 
to me, and to his Country.---While 
he wiſhes to continue in Offices of 
State, his wiſhes ſhall be gratiſied; 
and when infirmity or fatigue may 
beckon him from the buſtle of a 
Court, every comfort that depends 
upon me ſhall accompany his re- 
treat . TY 
| 8 | — 
»The E— of R— — was a great favourite 
of his preſent M=— — — s father, and mar- 
ried a greater favourite, a Miſs Y-— ; who 
was, at that time, I believe, a very trou/le/ome - 


Maid of Honour to the Princeſs of W 
Her R—— H— — was very ſenſible of the 


obligation ſhe was under to Lord R— —, 
— never forgot it, c 
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HE general bent of a man's 


character in private life is 


no bad criterion by which a right 
judgment may be formed of his 
talents for the duties of an higher, 


more difficult, and more important 


nature. 


If a perſon of large property re- 


gulates it in ſuch a manner as to 


produce riches to himſelf, comfort 
do his people, and improvements for 
ſociety; if he populates an unin- 
habited country, gives cultivation to 
the barren heath, builds towns for 
manufactures, and eſtabliſhes them 


| in proſper ity; — that man has afforded 
thoſe proofs of his abilities and 
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wiſdom which will more than justify 
the calling him from the ſuperin- 
tendence of his own private poſſeſ- 
ſions to aſſiſt in the labours of Go- 


* and the conduct of the 


(hl Thi Nobleman's eſtate in Ireland 
is, as I am very poſitively informed, a 
moſt pleaſing picture of proſperity, 
which is more indebted for its ſplen- 


dor to the owner's wiſdom than the 


induſtry of its inhabitants. A nation, 
alſo, ſhould thrive under the care 
of ſuch a Miniſter:---indeed, to do 

him juſtice, his talents, as a Miniſter, 
have not been exceeded by thoſe | 
which he has ſo eminently exerted : 
asa private citizen *. 


Lord 1—. — — has poſſeſſed the repu- 
tation 


E 
E f 


T is a matter of ſuch univerſal | 
1 agreement, that ſudden eleva- 
tions to proſperity are more difficult 
to bear than the depreſſions of ad- 
verſity, —that to oppoſe the idea 
would be to combat the experience 
of all mankind:—nay, 1t would be 


&g es 


tation of great talents which his conduct as 
a Miniſter by no means juſtifies. —In the 
management of his eſtate in the North of 
Treland, he has ated upon a very bold, ſpi- 
rited, and ſenſible plan of improvement, 
which has not only enriched himſelf, bur 
given that country a noble proof of the ad- 
vantages which would ariſe, not only to indi- 
viduals, but the ſociety at large, from a due 
attention to the important article of cultiva- 
tion — hut, after all, The is better ſkilled, I 
believe, in managing an Eſtate, than directing 
a 1 | 


( 3 } 
aving Rill further; —it would be no 
lefs than pretending to a knowledge 


of man ſuperior to Him who made 
him. 


The Sacred Writings, in almoſt every 
page, warn mankind againſt the in- 
ſolence of proſperity, and afford the 
moſt ſtriking pictures of men, who, 
having been raiſed from nothing to 
greatneſs, became inſenſible to every 
paſt office of friendſhip, and ſinned 
againſt that zeal or favour to which 
they owed their elevation®.—On 
the other hand, adverſity is deſcribed 
in the Holy Volume as the ſalutary 

chaſ- 

* A French Author, of no ſmall reputa- 
tion, has made the following remark: —— 


Si nous voulons conſermer nos amis, nous devons 


tous les jours prier Dieu tle ne Pas permettre 21 4 
EeViIennens riches,” 
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chaſtiſement of an affectionate parent 
who wiſhes to reclaim his child, and 
to call back the Prodigal to the 
e of his F ather. | 


5 -Proſeing frequently, inflates 
the mind, as particular diſeaſes en- 
large the circumference of the body; 

a change which proceeds from ſome 

powerful relaxation, which is a ſymp- 
tom of danger and decay. Mental 
imbecillity cauſes the one, and ſome 
kind of corporal weakneſs occaſions 
the other.—But ſo are we made, 
that to bear a ſudden elevation with 
temperance, requires an almoſt gi- 
gantic reſolution; and he muſt poſſeſs 
an Eagle's eye, who can look at the 
ſudden ſplendor of proſperity with- 
out blenching. 


* 


64 To 
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To outſtrip, at once, every com- 
petitorz---to ſoar above the malice 
of thoſe who hated us, and be 
ſhielded from the attacks of thoſe 
who perſecuted us; to be at once 
Taiſed to the means of cruſhing thoſe 
who had done us evil, and of re- 
warding thoſe who had done us 
good ; to be removed from the 
neceſſity of looking humble before 
the proud, and to be enabled to re- 
turn the ſupercilious glance of that 
Pride which had diſdained us;---in 
ſhort, to find every wiſh of humble 
and anxious lite at once realized into 
 gratification,---theſe, ſurely, are cir- 
cumſtances fo flattering to the weak- 
neſs of human nature, that it is 
. almoſt impoſſible not to become 
giddy on a ſudden elevation to them. 
1 On 
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On the contrary, Adverſity, be, 
ever great its firſt ſhock may be, ſoon 
yields to time, and, on the recovery 
from it, we begin to ſee every- thing 
in its true light; the falſe glare is at 
once diſſipated, - the true are, imme- 
diately, diſtinguiſhed from the falſe 
friends;- we are no longer dupes to 
the fallacy of our own heart, and the 
film is ſoon removed which pre- 
vented us from ſecing and knowing 
ourſelves. Reflection, vigilance, and 
foreſight, now ſucceed to inattention, 
negligence, and careleſſneſs. We 
reſt upon nothing that will not ſup- 
port us; and, finding that the beſt 
of this world's dependences are but 
weak and uncertain, we ſhall na- 
turally look for permanent ſupport 
in the hopes of a better. 


To 


) 
Too this point adverſity is made to 
conduct us, and they who patiently 
attend to its guidance, will ſoon be 
perſuaded that it is only a bleſſing in 
diſguiſeʒ that it is the gentle correction 
of a fond father, who wiſhed to work 
their good; and, looking back with 
gratitude, mingled with diſdain, to 
the heights from whence they fell, 
will exclaim with the exiled Stateſ- 
man of Greece, that they Gould have 
been ruined,---if ay had not been 
undone. 


I have ſome doubts whether the 
northern Lord, the circumſtances of 
whoſe life hinted theſe reflections to 
me, bears his Proſperity with mode- 
ration. If ſuch a curioſity could be 

| ne, I ſhould very much like to 
have 


91 
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| have a peep into the heart of a man 
- whoſe elevation in life has been, like 


Lord R—— s, beyond the idleſt 


| wiſhes of his youthful hours When 
he was a Clerk in a Merchant's Ac- - 
compting-houſe, he little thought 
that every oppoſing circumſtance 


berween him and a Peerage would ſo 
ſoon yield to make a Lord of him; 
and when he became a Lord, what- 
ever ideas of profit and loſs he might 
have gained during his acquaintance 
with commerce, he did not expect, 
probably, that a lively, rich, young 


Engliſh Heireſs would be ſo "7 
won by him“. 


. SE. _ 


* Miſs 8 ere Lady * — . 
on being told by her brother, in the courſe 


of converſation, that, if he ſhould die without ; 


children, ſhe would be a great fortune, —** For 
| God's 


C3. 
He has ſtill proceeded on * road 
of dignity; a repreſentative Peerage 

and a Green Ribbon have attended 
upon him, —and, I am diſpoſed to 
think, other expectations are buſy in 
his mind.---I never paſs by H— -d 
Houle, where he now reſides, without 
forming, in my own fancy, the ſtate 
of his feelings when the accompting- 
houſe ſcene obtrudes itſelf upon his 
memory; or when he finds himſelf, 
by chance, in the ſame aſſembly with 
ſome of his former city aſſociates, 
whom his pride may have induced 
to 


God's ſake, replied ſhe, marry, get heirs, and 
live and be happr; for your eſtate would only 
make me a meal for ſome hungry Scotch Lord, 
who would give me a Title and diſappoint- 
ment for lite.” —— She was, certainly, a very 
quick-fighted woman, but did not live many 
years after her prophecy was compleated. 


TW) 


to neglect, and whoſe forms, fi- 


gures, _ names he has ſtudied to 
| yo * 


HERE is no political evil 


_ againſt which a young man 
ſhould guard himſelf with ſuch a 


cautious attention as the being en- 
Siged | in, or placed at the head of, a 


party; 


Il am much ſarpriſed that the Perſon who 
made theſe obſervations ſhould be ſo ignorant 
of the tranſactions and particular circum- 
ſtances of any noble Lord's family, &c. who 
frequents the Court, —modern domeſtic hiſtory. 
being his favourite fludy z —but it ſurpriſes 
me ſtill more when I find him dubious con- 


cerning this truth, — That a Scotchman never 
forgets his country, or the meangſt of his 


countrymen, 


„„ 

party; as he becomes thereby, with 
the ſhadow of power and impor- 
tance, the tool of baſe deſigns, and 
an engine, in the hands of artful. 
men, to ſanctify their ſelfiſh and 
wicked purpoſes. — Being thus diſ- 
graced in the outſet of life, he finds 
it a matter of no ſmall difficulty to 
obtain the confidence and good opi- 
nion of mankind. —— The ſituation, 
however, of taking the lead, as it 
appears to be, in a matter which is 
thought to be important, and a- 
wakens the public attention, muſt be 
very alluring to inexperienced youth; 
and, tho* I may be concerned when 
I ſee any young man of high rank 
and great expectations thus led away, 
I cannot expreſs any. great degree of 
Jurpriſe whenever it happens. 
Vanity 


( 95 ) 
V mmityi is a prevailing paſſion with 8 


all mankind, and, when rightly di- 


rected, is, perhaps, little inferior to 


any of the beſt motives to human 


actions. In the early part of life, 


when reaſon is ſcarce mature, and 


judgment by no means ripened, it is 
the moſt eaſily inflamed ;---and, as 


Vice and Folly will employ arts and 
offer allurements which Virtue and 


Wiſdom diſdain, the chance is ſo 


much in favour of the worſer influ- 


ence, that it is almoſt weakneſs to 
expreſs any degree of wonder at the 


few examples we find where the na- 
tural vanity of youth enliſts on the 


better fide. 


| This noble Duke flattered the 


World with expectations of much pa- 


triot 


„ 
triot Virtue, and an unremitted zeal 
againſt the undue influence of Mini- 
ſters.---He ſeems, indeed, to have 
pledged himſelf to the public, to 
oppoſe it, with continued attention, 


in that part of the Kingdom whence | 


he derives his Titles, and where his | 
extenſive poſſeſſions give him no in- 
conſiderable power: but the menace 
of oppoſition being followed by no 


long continuance of zeal or activity, 


it is evident that he acted neither 


from his own ſpirit nor ſuggeſtions, 
but was the tool of a weak party, 
who were ſoon loſt in their own inſig- 
mkicance;---while the honour he ac- 
| Quired aroſe from a temporary ap- 
plauſe which he has not juſtified, 


and in a fulſome dedication, prefixed 1 


to a vifling . written by a 
diſ- 


l 


diſſatisfied Lord of his « own COun- 
try . 
* I am by no means ſurpriſed at the ſe- 

verity which is couched beneath theſe obſer- 
vations.— I believe it not only alarmed, but 
enraged the Court, that a Scotch Nobleman 
ſhould dare to oppoſe its influence. The 
D— of B— — was at the head of thoſe pa- 
triotic Peers of Scotland, who nobly, but in 
vain, oppoſed the preſumption of an Engliſh 
Miniſter in daring to diQate the repreſenta- 
tion of the Scottiſßh Peerage in the Parliament 
of England. The oppoſition was manly, 
ſpirited, 'and, I believe, of a very ſerious 
nature, in the opinion of an Adminiſtration 
who had every reaſon to expect a perfect ac- 
quieſcence from that quarter of the Kingdom: 
and if it has not been continued with the 
fame reſolution, the relaxation of the meaſure 
is not owing to the lukewarmneſs or indiſpo- 
fition of this independent Duke, The pam- 
phlet and its dedication, which is rather 
weakly alluded to, and contained obſervations 
on the Peerage of Scotland, was written by 
Lord E—— —k ; a Nobleman, who, accor- 
ding to Sir John Dalrymple s teſtimony, is a 
treaſure of knowledge and underſtanding. 


wn. © . SI 
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If that great man and able Mini- 
ſter, his father-in-law, Mr. C—— 
 T—=—; had lived, he would have 
directed the young man's attention to 
the beſt objects, and have conducted 
him in the career of celebrity and 
honour So 


' 


B— — of D— —. 


Have often, and in theſe pages, 
expreſſed my regret, and even 
abhorrence of the general motives 
which govern the diſtribution of 
great eccleſiaſtical preferments :--- 

= | | nay, 


+ We can, very frequently, point out a 
better road to others than we take ourſelves : 


and Mr, C= T—=— was very capable of it. 


1 ik 


nay, 1 have frequently turned my 
thoughts to apply ſome ſort of re- 
medy to this diſgraceful evil; · - but 
every idea I have given upon the 
ſubje&, and every propoſal I have 
made to check the manceuvres of 
Government in matters of Religion, 
have been ſilenced and oppoſed by 
the mortifying plea of State-Ne- 
ceſlity,---which makes every- thing, 
even concerns of a ſpiritual nature, 
ſubſervient to the buſineſs of eaſing 
the weight, and facilitating the move- 
ments, of Government. 


If the wickedneſs of mankind 
obliges virtuous Miniſters to adopt 
meaſures which they deteſt and diſ- 
courage, but vainly endeavour to de- 
feat, the evil muſt not be imputed to 
2 W : 
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therh and a good King can wy 
| Jament ſuch a fatal degeneracy, and 
diſplay his own upright conduct to 
oppoſe its courſe.---But in the worſt | 
of times, Religion ſhould be treated 
with reverence by the Miniſters of 
Kingdoms, and its holy offices be 
| preſerved from the defilement of 
being made ſubſervient to * 


W | 
; This 


+ There is no ſurer mark of an age bor- 
dering on the extremes of depravity, than 
when Religion and its offices are not treated 
with common decency ;—nor is there a more 
certain criterion of a Government being de- 
pendent on corruption, than when eeclefaſti 
cal emoluments are made bribes to ſupport it. 
o draw a compariſon between the paſt 
and the preſent times, would be foreign to my 
immediate purpoſe ; but this, I believe, will 
be univerſally acknowledged, that, tho' the 
vices of paſt times might be the ſame as 
; the 


Should loſe its Bluſh! 


T1 
This Right Reverend Divine might 
be a moſt fit and proper perſon to be 
elevated to that high rank in the 
ptelacy which he now holds ;. but 
whatever his piety, learning, and ex- 
emplary virtue may be, they had but 
a ſmall intereſt in promoting him to 
his preſent Dignity. [ bluſh to 
write it but it was to the num- 
ber of preferments which he vacated, 
that his Lordſhip is indebted for the 
„„ t. 
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the preſent, the conduct of thoſe who lived 

in them was very different, —a reſpe& for 
public order, private reputation, and good 
manners, were ſtill neceſſary :—alas! it ſeems * 
to be reſerved for this * Shame 


t By his tranſlation to 5 , the See of © 
23 and Coo oe ey a canonry of Saint 
| Paul's, and the valuable living of R—, in 

| 2 3 Here- 


E— F—— 


VER great and ſingular 
domeſtic calamity opened to 
this Nobleman a ſucceſſion to the 
honours and fortune of his family; 
and to a man of the leaſt ſenſi- 
bility, ſuch an affecting circumſtance 
would 


Heręfordſbire, ſunk into the gift of the Mini- 
ſter:— the ficſt of which he naturally kept 
open ior Doctor N—, till he ſhould be- 
come of canonical puberty; and the laſt, one 
of the molt pleafing and eligible private pre- 
ferments in the Kingdom, and which the late 
incumbent quitted with extreme regret, tho' 
he had the See of Durham in exchange, has 
been preſented to the Rev. Mr. M— — —, 
as a token of gratitude to that gentleman's 
brother, Sir W— — — M— — —, who, 


about that time, had reſcued his Lordſhip 


from the rude and — hands of an en- 
raged populace, 


(103) 
would have produced a determined 
reſolution to wipe off any ſtain upon 


his ticle, by a life of ſtrict decorum,” | 


humility, and virtue. 


; To attach ſolid _ and a 


certain ſtability of reputation to a 
name, muſt be the work of very 


conſummate excellence; but, per- 


haps, his deſerts cannot be leſs, and 


the taſk will be more arduous, who 


wipes off Stigma and Infamy from 
the title he bears by the luſtre of 


his own merit. He, ſurely, muſt 


be the happieſt and moſt honourable 


of men, who can reflect, that the 
diſgrace which has accompanied his 
name, from the enormity of an un- 


' worthy anceſtor, is loſt in the con- 


templation of his own virtues. 
F 
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But, alas l what are called the fa- 
vours of Fortune are, oftentimes, 
no more than ſmiling deluſions ; and 
to attain honours is, as frequently, 
little more than to become an ob- 
ject of thoſe temptations which lead 
us to diſgrace them. 


When Lord F— — was a pri- 
vate man, and poſſeſſed of a very 
moderate fortune, he was conſidered 
as a pattern of domeſtic comfort 
and happineſs. He had married a 
Lady of a condition very inferior to 
his own, with whoſe charms and 
affection he was more than con- 
tented ; and to whom he made the 
return of a conſtancy almoſt pro- 
verbial among thoſe who knew him. 
But no ſooner did he become 
poſſeſſed 


( 105 ) 


poſſeſſed of his hereditary titles and 


_ poſſeſſions, than his diſpoſitions, 
though he was by no means a young 
man, took a new turn.---The calm 
happineſs and ſimple honour of 


private life were deſerted; conju- 


gal fidelity was not only wounded, 
but groſsly violated by him: —in 
ſhort, he ſunk at once into the moſt 
laſcivious life, and will moſt pro- 
bably die a martyr to diſeafes ac- 
quired by debauchery and intem- 
perance *, 


* Theſe obſervations muſt have been 


written during the life of the late Lord of this 
title, and where propheric of his end. It 
is moſt certainly true, that, after he roſe to 
public honours, he ſunk into private vices 3 
and from a plain, decent character, grew 
into a profeſſed debauchee.— A ridiculous 
pretence to ſecrecy in a celebrated Proprie- 
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HE office of an Ambaſſador 
is an excellent ſchool to form 
the future Stateſman. The oppor- 
tunities ſuch a Miniſter poſſeſſes of 
acquiring a knowledge of foreign 
Courts; the inſight he may obtain 

= into 


tor of Hot Baths, relative to this worthy 
Peer, juſt occurs to me. This ſon of Galen, 
among many other inſtances of cures per- 
formed by his medicated vapours, which he 
related to a gentleman whoſe curioſity led 
him to viſit this Betheſda, named ſeveral ex- 
amples of great ſucceſs in the laſt ſtages of 
the venereal diſeaſe : among the reſt, he 
particularly mentioned, that a noble Lord 
had received a perfect cure, after he had 
been conſidered as incurable by the faculty. 
He was bound in honour, he ſaid, not to re- 
veal his name; but ſtrongly hinted that one 
of the family had ſuffered by the hand of a 
common Executioner. 


8 


( 109: 
into the conſtitution and policy of 


foreign nations; the facility with 
which he may examine the conduct 
and obſerve the artifices of politics; 

the means he poſſeſſes of diving i into 
the intrigues of States, and the rea- 


dineſs with which he may inſtruct 


himſelf in every branch of political 


erudition ; ſhould naturally form 


the Diplomatic Body into an ex- 


cellent and well-prepared Nurſery, 
from whence well-accompliſhed per- 


ſons might be readily tranſplanted 
into every office of the State. 


But fo it is, that few of them re- 
turn ſufficiently qualified and in- 


ſtructed to juſtify their being pro- 
moted to any domeſtic office of 


truſt and importance . 


+ It does not ſeem to be the fort of the 
3—— Gorernment to ſend proper men to 


repreſent. 
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(di Þ 
This Nobleman was employed in 
Aa _ reſpectable and confidential 
8 


repreſent it in foreign courts. The office 
of Ambaſſador is conſidered in our politics 

as a place of profit, and therefore generallß 
given to thoſe who can make the greateſt 
intereſt to obtain it.— Hence it is that 
France, who acts upon different and wiſer 
| principles, poſſeſſes ſuch a decided ſuperionty 
over us in their diplomatic characters. If a 
compariſon were to be made between the 
men employed by the two nations in that 
and fimilar capacities, beginning with the 
_  Confuls at Offend, and ending with the moſt 
reſpectable courts in Europe, the pre-emi- 
nence in favour of France, Sir Foſeph Yorke 
excepted, would be evident to all, and force 
conviction upon the moit ſelf-intereſted par- 
tiality, Indeed, the B— — Government 

ſeems ſo ſenſible of the incapacity. of their 
foreign Miniſters, that, when they return 
home, ſome penſion, bouſhold place, or titu- 
lary addition is given to them, as a reward 
for their trouble, and they are heard of no 
more.—It is true that Lord R—— is an 


exception; * 


55 ( 109 ) 
embaſly to the Court of a great Em: 
pire, whoſe riſing influence in the 
Scale of Politics is making ſuch 
rapid ſtrides as to attract the atten- 
tive obſervation of every kingdom 
in the ſame quarter of the globe. 
However, he has not aimed, ſince 
his return, at any important poſt in 
the State; nor, indeed, has he ever 
been 


exception; but becauſe he had been employed 
in tbe Southern courts, he was appointed 
Secretary of State in the Northern depart- 
ment, where the knowledge and experience, 
whatever it might be, that he had gained in 
his forcign capacity, would not be of the 
leaſt uſe to him as a domeſtic ſervant of the 
ſtate, Indeed, this happy arrangement was 
made, as moſt of our national buſineſs is 
done, to ſerve a turn.— Alas ! it is this bu- 
ſineſs of ſerving turns, which will, in the 
end, deſtroy the moſt glorious political Fa- 
bric that human wiſdom has ever con- 


'S 110 ) 
been conſidered as a verſo qualified 
for ſuch a ſituation rk. 


128 However, as the phraſe runs, for want 


of a better, he was appointed Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland, and with the eclat of naming his 
own Secretary; a privilege much abler mea 
have been refuſed, and which he owes to the 
difficulty of finding a Peer of the realm to 
accept the employment. The cords of mi- 
Biſterial bondage might alſo be relaxed in 
his favour, from the hopes that his relations, 
whoſe intereſt is great, and whoſe oppoſition 
to government has been formidable, might 
be ſoftened, at leaſt, if not entirely ſeduced, 
by the influence of the new Viceroy. 
Lord B=— — is an ambitious and a 
proud man, without any particular talents, 
When he ſought the embaſſy to Ry/ia, do- 
medſtic diſcontent was a principal ingredient 
in his application; and, when he returned 
from thence, be was not without his politi- 


cal hopes and wiſhes: but, ſomehow or other, | 


he had taken a moſt violent averſion to the 
E— of B—; a circumſtance which was not 
_ to forward his — in the road of 

— 


HE ways which lead to ce- 
lebrity and renown are as 
various as thoſe who purſue them. 

Some are known for their excellence 
in virtue, and others for their pre- 
eminence in vice.---Many are ſig- 

nalized for their talents, but more 

for their folly.---Wit ſeldom fails 

f of zequiring reputation, and dul- 

neſs 


|= litical advancement.-—Nay, he carried his 
iſguſt to that Nobleman ſo far, as to refuſe 
a Green Ribbon that was offered to him, 
becauſe he thought the accepting of a 

Scotch Order would create a ſuſpicion that 
he was devoted to his influence ;——an idea 
Which created his utmoſt abhorrence, A 
Ribbon of another and more honourable co- 
lour, is, I believe, his preſent object; and 

wall, I doubt not, be his future reward, 


Ense) 
neſs is known to have conferred 
immortality. Victory will conſign 
her heroes to eternal remembrance, 
and cowardice will embalm the 
diſhonour of her votaries. Fame 
ſeems to be as capricious as For- Fo 
tune; and will ſometimes order it, 
that men, whoſe heavy characters 
have a natural tendency to ſink into 
oblivion, ſnould owe the repetition of 
their names, in the mouths of man- 
kind, to the kindneſs of their wives. 


A good wife will do little more 


for her huſband than make him 
happy; a pretty wife may give a2 
man no ſmall degree of reputation, 
while her beauty laſts; but a co- 
quettiſn wife, if ſhe carries on her 
buſineſs with ſpirit, will ſecure his 
| . name 


( 173 » 


name a place in the chronicle of 
the times. 


This man is of ſuch a frame, diſ- 
poſition, and character, that, if he 
had truſted to himſelf, he would 
never have been known beyond the 

circle of thoſe whom the neceſſary 
affairs and concerns of life muſt 
collect about him. As the poſſeſſor 
of a large property, as a Peer of the 
Realm, &c. &c. &c. he has hardly 
exiſted in the knowledge of man- 
kind: — he is only I” as the huſ- 
band of Lady A—— 


* As a Peer, he is certainly known to the 
preſent, and will be tranſmitted to future 
times, as his name is frequently recorded 
among thoſe who have entered their bold 
and ſpirited proteſts againſt the meaſures of 
modern Adminiſtrations. 
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It is a very unpleaſing reflect 
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F JOWEVER ſerious my ideas 
may be of filial duty, and 
however criminal I may think it is 
to fin againſt that reſpect, tenderneſs, 
and regard, which a parent has an 
undoubted right to claim from a 
child; in the checquered courſe of 
| human 


human affairs, there may ariſe cir- 55 
cumſtances which would be even 
thought to juſtify the wiſh that the he- 
reditary poſſeſſions of our family were 


under our own direction, whatever 
may be the event which muſt hap- 
pen to produce its gratification. 


An extravagant, capricious, and 
tyrannical parent, may deſerve ſuch 
wiſhes to attend him. -A prudent 
anxiety to preſerve a tottering eſ- 


tate, a natural reſentment againſt 
Arange and unkind treatment from 
thoſe whoſe duty it is to afford kind- 
neſs and protection, and an honeſt 
love of freedom, will force a deſire 


from the beſt minds, that the obſta- 
cles to their happineſs and ho- 
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(116 
nour were removed, whatever they 
wight be. 


"Ws 

S among the number of thoſe, 
who may be juſtified in wiſh- 
ing that the perſon who keeps him 
from the faireſt part of his patrj- 
mony, and in a comparative ſtate of 
penury, had been forced by the 
hand of Fate to reſign it to him 
for ever. The perſon that poſ- 
ſeſſes it, lives in a foreign country, 
and diſſipates Its produce without 
honour or reputation; while the 
magnificent Scat of the Family, 
built by the pride of a Great Mi- 
niſter, is falling into ruins; and 
even 


> 


(- 117 ) 
even the ſuperb Collection of Paint- 
ings, which adorn its ſplendid a-, 
partments, is threatened to be diſ- 
. membered by the diſtreſſes of the 


preſent owner, from whom ſhe 


boaſts of withholding the leaſt aſſiſt- 


ance from a fortune, in a great 


meaſure, ſuperfluous to herſelf, 


and which muſt one day be his 


own The crying claims of ſuch 
a near relation, and the falling ho- 
nour of her family, have not the 
| leaſt effect upon this ſtrange wo- 
man. Such an unnatural and ma- 
licious negle& will, ſurely, juſtify 
this injured Nobleman in the wiſh 
that ſhe was no more; a wiſh in 
which he will be accompanied by 
that of his country *. 


| © The internal (olendor of a nation ariſes 
e I 3 BS from 
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Baut ſuch a latitude of filial diſguſt, 
tho', in tome rare and particular 
caſes, 


from the caſte and rnit, as well as 
| the induſtry and talents, of its inhabitants: 
It con ſts not only of its own productions, but 


in thoſe which its riches command from the 


diſtant parts of the globe. — The amazing 


inflix into theſe kingdoms of every thing 
curious in art, or rare in nature, has greatly 
helped to give us a decided ſuperiority over 
the other vations of the world, The wealth 
of this kingdom, directed by the generoſity, 


taſte, and munificence of its people, have 
called the Genius, the Artiſt, and the Philo- 
ſopher, from countries the molt remote, to 


employ, encourage, and reward them.—But 
if this tide ſhould turn, if the cabinets of 
our impoveriſhed Men of Taſte ſhould no 
longer find a transfer in our own country, 


but to obey the calls of foreign purchaſers, 
it would be a fatal omen, among many others, 


ol our declining glory.—The celebrated 


and princely Cabinet of Houghton has al- 


ready ſhared this fate, and is gone to adorn 
the Palaces of a riling Empire. This i is not 


only 


caſes, it may be admitted, is not to 
be 3 without great abhor- 
rence. 


only a national loſs, but a national 8 3 
and it would have been well worthy the at- 
tention of Parliament, who, not many years 
age, voted a large ſum for the purchaſe of 
Antiquities dug from the Bowels of Etru- 
ria, to have preſerved the Paintings of 
Houghton from the diſhonour of a Foreign 
Sale,—Nay, it ſarpriſes me much, that the 
, who has been continually employ- 
ing his Italian Minifters in the buſineſs of 
collecting materials to enrich the ——8 
Palace, did not contrive, by ſome means or 
other, to prevent the wound which has been 
given to the ſplendor of his country. 1 
The Dowager Lady O—=— is in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a Li e-Intereſt in a very large eſtate 
in Dewonſbire, &c. &c. which the preſent 
Lord will inherit at her death; —but, while 
ſhe lives, hei Ladyſhip ſeems determined that 
he ſhall not derive the leaſt advantage from 
it: —nay, ſhe carries her enmity ſo far, as 
to give her directions from Tah, to have the 
Influence of the eſtate exerted againſt his 
N I 5 | par- 
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rence. Among the vicious refine- 
ments of the preſent age, there is 
nothing which merits a more ſincere 
deteſtation, than the avowed impa- 
tience which ſo many young men 
diſcover for the death of their pa- 
rents, and by the abandoned mode 
of declaring it in making open 
wagers determinable on the event; 
a natural prelude to the very great 
indecency which ſo commonly ac- 
companies the loſs of a beſt, and, 
perhaps, only friend *. 
= e & yourg 
parliamentary wiſhes ; and has actually oc- 
caſioned an oppoſition to Candidates propoſed 
by him for a certain Borough in the Welt of 
England, which is commanded by the landed 
property whereof the is a tenant for life. 

There is no ſpecies of betting more 


common among young men of faſhion than 


that which 1 1s made upon the lives of perſons 
5 from 


.-C nan F 

A young man who, before a com- 
merce with the world has inſenſibly 
corrupted his heart, can have been 
able, by any means, to extinguiſh 
the firſt ſentiments and affections of 
"nature, is well prepared to be as 
great a villain as temptation and op- 
portunity can make him. 


from whom they have expectations, or may 
inherit reverſions, &c. —whether they are 
fathers, mothers, uncles, brothers, &c. or in 
a more diſtant line of relation. —The manner 
of proceeding is to lay upon the life of one's 
own relation, by which means, in the lan- 
guage of the gaming-houſes, there 1s a cer- 
tainty of winning:—but if the father, &c. of 
the perſon, with whom I have made the 
wager, dies before mine, I win the bet; and 
if his ſhould be the ſurvivor, it it true that I 
ſhall loſe my bet, but then I come into the 
poſſeſſion of my eſtate. ——Theſe are very 
ſhameful calculations, - but they are. allo very 
— Ones. 
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TH O' duty to parents is a Virtue 

of the firſt magnitude, and, 

in ſhort, the fore- runner of every 
other; it may, notwithſtanding, be 

extended too far. -Goodneſs itſelf 

may be exceſſive, and we are told by 
the wiſeſt of men, that it is by no 
means impoſſible to be rig bteous : 

over much, 


| The care and anxiety which 
haunts a parent's breaſt during the 

_ uncertain progreſs of a child's educa- 
tion, ſhould be returned by a ready 
-and ſubmiſſive obedience through 
the courſe of it: but when the ten- 

der age of youth is paſt, and the 

Period 


1 
period of manhood is attained, Blind 
Submiſſion is no longer to be an ex- 
pected duty; Reaſon and Reflec- 
tion are then ſuppoſed to guide the 

offspring as well as his fire, and a 
more manly connection takes place 
between them affectionate offices, 
a watchful attention, and a ſincere 
reſpect on the part of the Son; ſage 
counſels and ready aſſiſtance on 
the ſide of the Parent: the latter 
loſes the power of command, and the 


former is no longer bound t to an 
8 obedience. 


The Sacred Precept of Honour thy 
Father and thy Mother, as delivered 
by Divine Authority, was addreſſed 
to thoſe who had attained a comple- 
tion of reaſon and manhood, and 
8 implies 


( „ 
implies no other ſubmiſſion to 
the will of a parent but ſuch as is 


authorized by the mature reflection 


of his offspring. Paternal power, and 
filial ſubmiſſion under this command, 
become, at a certain period, a bond 
of friendſhip, but of the firſt and no- 
bleſt kind; enlivened and invigorated 
by the inſtinctive love of what has 
ſprung from us, and an high ſenſe of 
obligation for that anxious and pre- 
ſerving care which we owe to the 

Authors of our beings. --- Theſe 
ſtrong and primitive obligations of 
nature, therefore, are deſigned to 
mellow, as it were, into a kind but 
corrected Affection on one ſide, and 
Honour, Reſpect, and Gratitude, on 
the other. This is the juſt, regular, 
and natural connection between pa- 

E "> | oats. 


cms ) 


rents and children, when the latter 


are advanced to that time of life 


which gives maturity to judgment, 
and they, in their turn, may expect 
the parental title. 


* 


particular circumſtance of depen- 


dence, can alone bring a man to prac- 


tiſe a childiſh obedience to any one; 


inſidious character in a parent, who 
wiſhes, by the mode of education he 


purſues, or the menace of diſinheri- 
tance, to keep his children or rela- 


tions in a ſtate of diſgraceful ſubmiſ- 


ſion. -The power of intereſt may be 


Jo ſtrong as to chain down even the 
noble ſpirit to the painful taſk of 


owning an authority it deſpiſes; but 


An imbecillity of mind, or ſome 
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no ſooner is the bondage unlooſed, 
than he riſes at once into that liberal, 
generous, and animated manner of 
thinking and acting, which diſplays | 
his real character to the world. 


But to enſure a length of unde- 
viating ſubmiſſion, and to impregnate 
the mind with ſteady diſpoſitions to 
obedience, the artful parent, whoſe 
intereſted views might receive a 
ock in the early emancipation of 
her child, takes the ſurer way of 
private education. herein the in- 
ſtructed tutor makes filial obedience 
the firſt of Virtues, the theme of 
every hour, the point to which every 
precept tends, the ſource of every re- 
ward, and the guide to every Honour. 
uch an 1 education, aſſiſted by pa- 
rental 


(6015 90 
rental arts, will continue the child- 


hood of the home fed boy to an 
advanced period of life- | 


1 would, moſt willingly, forgive 
Lady P s management of her 
ſon, if ſhe did but exerciſe her au- 
thority in making him act like a 
man.---Her aſſuming a power over 
his purſe, to ſupply her loſſes at play, 
might be forgiven, if, in other re- 
ſpects, ſhe directed his attention to 
objects, in ſome degree, worthy the 
rank he holds in the world. It is 
a great misfortune to ſome men to 
have loſt a father at an early period, 
when, tho they may, ſometimes, be 
. conſidered as plagues,---in general 
they are real bleſſings * ” 


6 Lady 1 — is ſaid to be very much 
in fat uated 


en 


E— of W— —. 


HERE 1s no individual who 


ſuffers more diſappointments 
than are experienced by the world at 
| large: 


Aàufatuated with play, af that ſhe has been 
reduced to the greateſt difficulties in order to 
pay debts contracted in that miſerable buſineſs, 
That her ſon ſhould afford his affiſtance on 
theſe occaſions is very natural; and that he is 
ready to do it, I have not the leaſt doubt, and 
from the reaſons already hinted. —Neverthe- 
leſs, I am firmly of opinion, that the young 
Peer has received more advantages from the 
care of his mother, however deſigning it is 
repreſented to have been, than he would have 
experienced from his father, who was an unpo- 
pular, whimſical, weak, and wicked character. 
The picture Lord M— — drew of the late 

Lord P—— in the Houſe of Lords, in an ap- 
| peal brought by him to their juriſdiction, and 
which forced him to retire covered with con- 
fuſion, muſt be in the remembrance of many, 


and forms a part of the traditionary hiſtory 
* bad men. 


(us 4. 
large: public judgments are as often 
without foundation as private ones; 
and mankind, in their corporate ſtate, 
ſeem to be governed by the ſame ca- 
prices, deceived by the ſame appear- 
ances, and liable to the ſame errors, 
as the ſimpleſt poor creature that 
helps to compoſe it. „ 
A very great and ſingular attention 
was paid to the education of this 
Nobleman by his late father, who, 
fearful of the corruptions which diſ- 
grace our great ſeminaries of learn- 
ing, conſigned him to the care of the 
firſt hiſtorian of this age, to com- 
plete his moral as well as political 
character. From Scotland he re- 
turned ſo well informed, and with 
ſuch an amiable manlineſs about him, 


Vr. :- - that 


4 4907 I 
that the moſt flattering prognoſtica. 
tions were made of his future emi- 
nence,—He ſoon afterwards entered 

upon his travels, which did not, in 
any great degree, either improve or 
corrupt him; and he has ſince re- 
mained a quiet, inoffeaſive, domeſtic 
character, little known but by per- 
ſons of Taſte and YVirtz. 


This Lord, without the predomi- - 
nant Vices of the age, and with a 
great eſtate, is repreſented to be in 
the ſame danger of diſarrangement as | 
thoſe who are led away by them. 
Virtit and Taſte, alone, will find a 
way ſometimes to get, very quickly, 
to the far end of a large fortune. 


. 
| 


( 132 ) 


5 . 


T Never fail to expreſs my ſatisfac- 
tion, when I obſerve any member 
of the Nobility, whoſe rank and for- 
tune would enable him to indulge in 
eaſe and indolence, impelled by a 
vigorous and active diſpoſition, and 
ſeem to be deſirous of giving his 
name ſome degree of reputation in 
the opinion of mankind.—— When 
ſuch a diſpoſition is the reſult of 
prudence and reflection, there are 
the faireſt hopes of its producing 
ſervice and utility to ſociety: but 

even when it takes a whimſical or 
groteſque turn, expectation may ſtill 
look forwards to good; as time and 
experience will ſoon give the active 
1 ſplirit 


1 
ſpirit i Its proper tone, and direct it to 
proper 8 


— : - ſhould be conſidered as an in- 
diſpenſable duty in thoſe who have 
the care of rich and noble youth, 
to inſtil into their tender minds 
theſe truths : — that they are born 
for ſomething more and better than 
to build houſes, plant gardens, buy 
pictures, loll in chariots, attend pub- 
lic amuſements, and give a thought- 
leſs vote in the Senate z---that their 
wealth and independence do not 


exempt them from any of thoſe ge- 

neral duties which all men owe to 
their country that there is fome- 
thing alſo due to the more confined | 
circle of ſociety, and much, very 
| much 


ns” * 


„ 


much, to their families and to them- 


ſelves. 


t 


It is not ſufficient that a Peer of 


the realm ſhould leave his eltate un- 
impaired to his Poſterity; that he 


ſhould be unſtained by the vices of 
the age, or bluſh to commit a fla- 


grant act of injuſtice.— Theſe are 


negative duties, which a man of 
common prudence and good-nature 
may perform, as it were, mechani- 


cally, and al:noſt without the exer- 


tion of an intellectual faculty. Such 
a life of uniform, innocent tranquil- 


lity, does not include in it the cha- 
racter of the Patriot, the Senator, 


the Parent, or the Friend. — Such a 
life, indeed, is very ſuperior to that 
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of vice, but is very inferior alſo to 
that of virtue. 


That lukewarm medium of act- 
ing and thinking, which neither 
ſinks into the one, nor ſoars to the 
other, though it does no actual 
harm, produces little real good; and 
the man who purſues it paſſes 
through life without approbation, 
and ſinks into the grave unlament- 
ed and unknown. Negative vir- 
tue is a kind of negative vice; and 
this intermediate character, though 
it will never be haunted by the cen- 
ſure which attends the bad, will 
alſo never be charmed with that 
e that cheers the good. 


The 


s 
The greater part of mankind 
gain the bread they eat by the la- 
bour of their hands, and the ſweat 
of their brows; nor is the number 
ſmall of thoſe, who, by a continual | 
exertion of their intellectual talents, 
obtain the food that nouriſhes, and 
the raiment that cloaths them: .— 
nor are they who are born to wealth 
and independence, ſent into the world 
for no other purpoſe but to eat, 
drink, ſleep, and continue their 
ſpecies ; like the Courtiers of Anti- 
nous, fruges conſumere nati ;—but to 
take an active part in that ſociety to 
which they belong, and to perform 
the obligations attached to their ſta- 
tion, not from the deſire of gain, 
but from a ſenſe of duty. 


K4 8 


E 
It is the firſt and moſt honour- 
able privilege of : ſuperior life, to 
engage in the concerns of it, free 
from the narrow and corrupting 
ſuggeſtions of intereſt. To act from 
the liberal impulſe of the mind, 
inſtead of the rigorous diftates of 
neceſſity; to poſſeſs a leiſure for 
thought, a freedom of deſign, and 
a ſcope of action, unſhackled by 
want, unembittered by doubr, or 
unawed by power, are privileges of 
wealth and independence ſuperior 
to every means of ſenſual and luxu- 
rious enjoyment which they are 
able to afford.---Theſe are the ſenti- 
ments which ſhould be fixed deep 
and unmoveable in the tender minds 
of thoſe whoſe lot is caſt among 
the higher orders of men, 


The 


i 


The education of modern times 


is an education of accompliſhments, 
and not of knowledge—of the body, 


and not of the mind.---Its great ob- 


ject is to form the Man of Faſhion 
and the Courtier, inſtead of the 
great and good character. 
Thus the Dancing - Maſter precedes 
the Hiſtorian; the Profeſſor of 
Sciences yields to the Performer of 
a Muſical Inſtrument ; the Teacher 
of Legiſlation gives way to a Bab- 
bler of Foreign Tongues z and Re- 
agen, to _ thing. 


To ling, PER and dance well, 
according to the ſentiment of the 
great poet of life and manners, 
where Virtue 's, may be moſt vir- 
tuous.--- When external accompliſh- 
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1 
ments are only conſidered as the 
decorations of great and ſuperior 
qualities, when they ſerve as exte- 
rior graces to interior merit, they 

give a compleat finiſhing to the hu- 
man character, and make a man 
every thing that he can or ought to 
be:-—but, after all, they are only 
the ſecondary attainments, the mere 
ornaments of the building, which ad- 
miniſter neither ſolidity nor ſtrength; 
and he, who gives his ſole or imme- 
diate atteation to their cultivation, 
will be liable to the ſame imputation 
of folly and weaknels, as the archi- 
tect, who, in erecting an edifice, 
turns his thoughts to the richneſs 
of his friezes and the ornaments of 
his columns, and is totally inatten- 
tive to the ſolidity of the founda- 
| tion 


I 


= „ 
tion which is to ſupport the fa- 
bric *. 


E— of C— and — 


7227 HAT s in a name ?—ſays 
the love- ſtricken Maiden in 


the 


* I have read theſe obſervations with 


_ pleaſure ; but I never heard of any particular 
diſpoſition to an active life in the noble 


Lord whoſe character occaſioned them, but 


what appeared in a well-known, ſudden, and 


wWhimſical voyage he made to America.— 


He went, I think, to Por!t/mouth, or ſome 


other ſca-port, to take leave of a relation who 


commanded a ſhip under failing orders for 
that quarter of the glube ; and finding himon 
the cve of departure, a ſudden whim diſ- 


poſed his Lordſhip, without further prepara- 


tion, to accompany him.—On his return, 
I remember, he had a long audience of his 
— — —, and, fince that time, has been as 
little thought of as any perſon of his rank, 
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the play, who is enamoured of the 

enemy of her family; and the ſame = 
ſentence ought to be affeRingly 
pronounced, when we conlider what 
an empty thing titulary diſtinction 
is, when unaccompanied with one 
amiable qualification or honourable 
diſpoſition. 


The luſtre of theſe ticles would 
have been continued, if either of 
the Brothers of this Nobleman had 
lived +: but theſe amiable and 
Promiſing young men were unfor- 
tunately 


+ Lord D>— —2, a voung man of moſt 
rr manners and promifing talents, who 
died in the life-time of his father, as it was 
ſaid, of a broken heart ;—and the late E— 
of C— and O—-— —, of whoſe ſolid Un- 
derſtanding and Erudition the world had 
formed no ſmall expeRations—THe enjoyed. 

the Peerage but a very ſhort time. 


7 


. 

tunately ſnatched away, leaving the 
' honours of the family to reſt upon 
a man who will give them no ad- 
dition either of rank or reputa- 
tion. 


The name of B— ſtands very 
high in the opinion of mankind, 
and poſſeſſes a moſt reſpectable 

5 place among the great and learned 
men, who, by their talents and la- 
bours, have helped to enlighten the 
world. -To another of the ſame fa- 
mily, but of an higher title, we owe 
the machine which bears his name; 
and, in return for its Exiſtence, will 
give him Immortality: an Inven- 
tion which conducts us at once to 
the ſkies; unfolds the Secrets of 
the Planetary Syſtem, and makes 
1s 


( 142 ) 
us acquainted with the various 
worlds, which, with our own, help 
to form the grand Scheme of the 
Univerſe. —To an Inheritor of his 

Honours and Fortune, the preſent 
age is not entirely without obliga- 
tion for ſeveral works of taſte and 
diligence . _ 
| By 


1 The Father of the preſent Lord ap- 
peared with ſome degree of reputation in the - 
literary world ; and, perhaps, was as proud 
of the title acquired by his ſtudies, as of that 
which accompanied his birth. — The cir- 
cumſtance which induced him, not only moſt 
 aſſiduouſly to cultivate the Belles Lettres, but 
to add to them, 1s very liogular, and as 
follows: 

His Father, * what reaſon I cannot tell, 
had conceived ſuch an ill opinion of his un- 
derſtanding and diſpoſitions, as to lrave a 
very large and valuable Library to Chri/?- 
Church College, Oxford ; aſſigning in his will, 


that the motive to ſuch a \ bequeſt was the 
| total 


„ 
By whom or by what the preſent 


interregnum of all utility in this fa- 


mily 


total incapacity in his ſon to make a proper 
uſe of it.— However, whether the old Lord 


had miſtaken the diſpoſition and talents of 


the young Lord, or that the latter was 


awakened from any natural indolence or 
| heavineſs of character by ſuch a public and 


authentic declaration of his weakneſs, —he 
ſeemed to have been determined to prove 
the falſchood and injuſtice of that ſuſpicion 
Which had ſeparated ſuch a valuable property 
as a Library, collected by his anceſtors, from 
the family, —The deſign he very fully ef- 
feed by a diligent, and, I may add, labo- 
rious attention, to ſhine as a writer; and, 
from whatever cauſe ſuch a diſpoſition might 
ariſe, it ſoon became habitual, and was at 


laſt the leading feature of his character. He, 


molt certainly, was not a man of genius, but a 
formal, laborious, and affected Pedant, proud 
of the name of an author, and ſwelled with 


any adulations from the Writing Tribe. His 


works, laboured imitations of theantients, and 


| expreſſions of a deep tenderneſs wes he 


did 
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the gift of foreboding, Various are 
the changes of human affairs ;---Pig- 


dwindle into Pigmies *, 
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mily with be ſucceeded, I have not 


mies ſwell into Giants, and Giants 


After 


did not poſſeſs, are every where to be found. 
A fondneſs co apply the Claſſics, &c. &c. 
to any and every circumſtance, whether 
a nail had pricked the hoof of bis horſe, 
or Death had deprived him of a favourite 
dog, or a favourite child, was among his par- 
ticularities Though his writings are not 


of the firſt claſs, they have given ample proof 


to the world, that the father had miſcon- 


| ceived the character of his ſon, and did him 


a real injuſtice by leaving his Library to 
ſleep on the duſty ſhelves of a college. 
. There is a ſtory told of one of the fa- 


mily, I ſhould ſuſpect it to be of the preſent 


Lord, who, being under the correction of his 
Schoolmaſter, received the following re- 
proachful accompaniment of the rod :— 
One of your Anceſfors invented an Orrery, 


and another of them gave to the world a tran/- 
| lat on 
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After all, there is ſomething 
very reſolute in this Lord's poli- 
tics! T 


lation of Pliny,---but you, 7 fear, will never 


invent any thing but miſchief, nor tranſlate any 
thing but an idle Boy into a fooliſh Man. 


+ The part this Nobleman has taken 


againſt the meaſures of Government has 
been, I believe, without interruption, —L 
do not pretend to know on what principles 
he acts at preſent ; but his refentment was 
very loud at being refuſed the office of Lord 


H g Treaſurer of Jreland, which had been 
uſed to accompany one of his titles: and I 


am rather diſpoſed to believe that this diſap- 
pointment, fomented by ſome of his friends 
who were in the oppolition, determined him 


to ſet his face ſo ſteadily againſt the Court. 


— His relation, Lord S— —, did all he 

could for him in this buſineſs, and endea- 

voured to ſoften his diſpleaſure by the of- 

fer of a penſion; which he refuſed-with diſ- 
dain. 
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HEN ruptures happen be- 
- tween parents and children, 
as far as my obſervation reaches, I 
have generally found that they ariſe 
from vice, extravagance, folly, or | 
diſreſpectful behaviour in the lat- 
ter.---The reaſon, experience, and ſo- 
Iidity of Parental Age cannot be 
ſuppoſed, but in very particular 
__ circumſtances, to be ſo deceived or 
led aſtray as to give a child juſt. 
_ cauſe of complaint. --A father, un- 
leſs he is the worſt or weakeſt of 
men, will not be found in the diſ- 
graceful predicament of wronging 
his ſon, but from too much kind- 
neſs or indulgence. The natural 
love 


„ 
love of the being which ſprings 
from us; an habitual affection for 
what has been many years the ob- 
ject of our tender care; an atten- 
tion to the good opinion of the 
world, which is never more in dan- 
ger than from parental cruelty; and, 
beſides, the near approach of that 
time of life, when the old man ex- 
pects and finds his chief worldly 
comfort in the ſupport of his 
children; are all powerful and ef- 
fectual motives in a parent's breaſt 
to do more than juſtice to his 
chf... 
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On the contrary, a young man, 
educated in affluence, heir to great 

FT fortunes, his paſſions in full career, 
and, from his own folly, or the ſe- 
| E ductions 
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ductions of the world, continually 
impelled by the deſire of gratifica- 


tion, finds, beneath a 1 
an unpleaſing interruption Nis 


wiſhes; and, in paternal prudence, 
a frequent check to the career of 
indulgence.—In ſuch a ſituation, 
and with ſuch a diſpoſition, neither 
of which, I believe, are uncommon 
at this day, the young man will con- 
ſider his father as a ſpy upon his 
actions, the judge of his follies, a 
check upon his will, and an obſtacle 
to his freedom.—If, alſo, to the 
enemies ſuch an youth has in him- 
ſelf are added thoſe without, —the 
hungry, deluding crowd he attracts 
about him, —it will not require a mo- 
ment to determine, if ſuch a father 
and ſon are eſtranged from each 


5 other, 
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other, which of them will bear the 


: imputation of ſuch a misfor- 
tune. 


I call it a ſignal misfortune; for, 
in the catalogue of domeſtic trou- 
bles, I hardly know a greater.—It 
is that which brings down grey hairs 
with ſorrow to the grave, and leaves 
the bark of youth without a helm, 
the ſport of winds and waves, with- 
out the means of eſcaping the rock 
or reſiſting the ſtorm. 


It may be very natural to ſuppoſe 
me partial in a conteſt between pa- 
rents and children; but, however 
that may be, the circumſtances of 
life, and the domeſtic ſituations of 
the day, will ſupport me very fully 
1 = 
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in my ſentiments. Prejudice itſelf 
could not wiſh the balance to be 

more in favour of parents than it 
is. Indeed, when I ſee a young no- 
bleman eſtrange himſelf from his fa- 
ther, openly oppoſe his views, take 
a different party in the affairs of go- 
ernment, aſſociate with perſons ob- 
noxious to him, and diſtreſs himſelf 
in order to diſtreſs him, from whom 
he received his life, I cannot but ap- 
prehend that there muſt be ſome- 
thing more inveterate in his charac- | 

ter than appears, and that he has 
motives to ſuch a conduct which he 
dares not ow]n *. e 


* The great ſeverity and injuſtice with 
which the character of an amiable young no- 
5 bleman 


(1351 =P 
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Have already, ſomewhere, ob- 


ſerved that men are frequently in- 
debted to the care and conduẽt of their 


bleman is here treated, will be evident to 
every one who may take the trouble of 


reading the following relation, which I be- 


lieve to be tolerably authentic. 
In the latter part of the above-written ob- 
ſervarions, there is a clear allufion to the ge- 


neral reports concerning the rupture between 


Lord T—-— and his fon Lord F=—, It 
was faid at the time when it took place, and I 
fancy very much' believed, that the young 
man was violently enamoured of the Lady 
whom his Father married ; and that the 
nuptials, which gave him a ſtepmother, up- 
rooted from his breait every the leaſt ſenti- 
ment of reſpect for his farher. This opinion 
was generally entertained; and the following 
circumſtances, among many others, was told 
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wives, for that notoriety in the world, 
which, of themſelves, they would 
never * acquired. 

t 


in {upport of it: Lord T——, proud of 
the beauty which was ſhortly to be his, ſome 
little time previous to his marriage, was 
pleaſed, at his own table, to exhibit the pic- 
ture of his future bride to the company, and, 
amidft the praiſes it drew forth, Lord F— — 
burſt into tears, aroſe from his chair, and re- 

tired, —- Now, I will venture to aſſert, 
that theſe tears did not proceed from diſap- 
pointed paſſion ; it was not a burſt of angry 
_ ſorrow from any ſordid or ſelf-intereſted ap- 
prehenſions that made them guſh forth, but 

the wounded ſenſibility of filial piety, not to 
a father who was about to commit an act of 
folly, but to the memory of a much- loved 
mother who was no more. 
To make this opinion perfectly intelli-⸗ 
gible, I ſhall, without examining Lord 
 T——'s hoary paſſion, and the injuſtice he 
committed againſt his family, by indulging 
it, beg leave to relate a little hiſtory, which 
Us 


( 153 ) | 
A paſſion for an innocent and 
lively amuſement, which has poſ- 
ſeſſed 


is not generally known, and has been given 
to me upon ſuch an authority as will juſtify 
me in the repetition, 

The late moſt amiable Lady T——, 
without doubt, for the beſt reaſons, made it 
the object of her dying prayer, and the laſt 
requeſt of her life to her Lord, that he 
would never repeat the nuptial vow. This 
affecting entreaty. was anſwered, on his part, 
by the moſt unequivocal and ſacred pro- 
miſe ; nor did he heſitate to enforce his 
aſſurances of obedience to her will with thoſe 
ſolemn accompaniments, which, in the idea 
of mankind, render the breach of them o 
criminal as ſcarcely to admit of atonement. 
If a ſon ſhould have been a witneſs to this 
awful engagement, what muſt be his feel- 
ings, when he ſaw the moment approaching 
that was to break this obligation, —when he 
| ſhould ſee the dying prayer of a mother, 
whoſe darling he had been, treated with a 
contempt the moſt mortifying to an affec- 
tionate child, | | 
Without 
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ſeſſed Lady S— and S to a very 
advanced time of life, has made 
known 


Without conſidering the force of ſuch a 
promiſe, which the man who made it may 
declare was done merely to calm the laſt mo- 
ments of a dying perſon, I ſhall obſerve, that, 
however indifferent the world might be upon 
ſuch an occaſion, a fon may be fully juſti- 
fied in diſcovering an abhorrence of ſuch a 
breach of obligation, and may very natu- 
rally conſider the avowal of his feelings as a 
duty he owes to the dear and venerable me- 
mory of a much-loved parent. ——— It may 
be ſais, that other circumſtances concurred 
to promote this unfortunate eltrangement :— 
perhaps, Lord T— — demanded his ſon's 
conſent to certain ſettlements on his new 
wife, and the probable iſſue of his marriage; 
and, if that was the caſe, it was natural, for 
every reaſon, that Lord F— — ſhould refuſe 
it.- But, without entering farther into the 
matter, I flatter myſelf that I have given to 
the conduct of the young Nobleman its true 
motive, and turned the covered cenſure of 
the ſon into a clear and merued diſapproba- 
tion of the father. 


' I es 

| known a Title, which, from the in- 
ſignificance of him who bears it, 
would hardly have been known be- 
yond the Door-keeper of the Houſe 
of L—, or the environs of the 
county of B—— , However, 
after all, it is a more comfortable 
thing for a poor man to be indebted 
for his fame to an old Figurante than 

= Toung Coquette. 555 
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1 is the opinion of moſt perſons 
of birth, in foreign countries, 
that to follow the bentof their genius, 
if ic ſhould lead to the attainments 
of what they call vulgar profeſſions, 
5 would 


„ 

would be derogatory from the high 
rank they hold in the world. This 
is a very miſtaken pride,—as know- 


ledge, of what kind ſoever it may be, | 


cannot be diſgraceful -to any ſitua- 
tion; and hence it is that ' Ignorance 
is the general characteriſtic of the 
Nobility in many Nations of Europe, 
---where to be noble, is to be a Cox- 
comb and a Blockhead. | 


In China, a country, by the con- 
templation of whoſe laws the wiſeſt 
| legiſlators of the weſtern world might 
improve their own policy, —-learning 
is the only ſource of Nobility, and. 
by preventing it from deſcending to 
an ignorant offspring, that wiſe peo- 
ple preſerve it pure and free from 
pollution. A claſs of men ſo neceſ- 

5 ſary 
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fary to the State 1s not ſuffered to 
depend upon the chance of human 
affairs :---Merit, not birth, fills up the 
_ vacant honour, and preſerves it. 


If the Nobility of England is not 
the moſt virtuous, it is, certainly, the 
beſt inſtructed and informed of any 
in Europe. -The manners of the age 
may infe& Lords like other men, 
and among them there may be many 
individuals who diſgrace their charac- 
ter, their country, and themſelves ; 
but, as a corporate, deliberative body, 
they poſſeſs a ſupreme degree of 
wiſdom, eloquence, and erudition,--- 
In the Peerage of Great Britain there 
are perſons, and not a few of them, 
of the greateſt talents and moſt con- 
ſummate knowledge, whoſe minds 

are 


( 

are not only capable of embracing 
the affairs of States and Kingdoms, 
but are equally inſtructed in the 
various branches of ſcience, and 
adorned with the graces of taſte and 
elegance. Whatever ſubject comes 
before them, whether it conſiſts of 
deep queſtions of State, diſputes 
with foreign Nations, or matters of 
internal policy, as trade, manu— 
factures, agriculture, &c. &c. &c. 
it is ſure to de examined in all its 
parts with knowledge, . and 
eloquence. 5 1 0 | 


A Peer of the Britiſh Realm, ab- 
ſtrated and unſhackled from the 
particular ſervice of Government, 
Z has a threefold charatter.—In the 

firſt place, he is an a hereditary Se- 
nator, 


tw ) 


nator, and every Act of Parliament 


muſt come under his inſpeCtion ;— 


ſecondly, he is a Judge, and member 
of a Court which is the dernier reſort 


of all legal application, and whoſe 


| buſineſs it is to review the conduct 
of every other judicature : — and, 


thirdly, in his private character, as 
a Peer of the Realm, he mult poſſeſs 
_ conſiderable property, and private 


influence. Hence, a wiſe regulation 


of his own concerns, and the pro- 


moting good order and equal juſtice 


in the province where he may occa- 
ſionally reſide, become neceſſary 


obligations. All theſe circumſtan- 


ces of character require great infor- 


mation as well as ability Hand there 
are many who poſſeſs qualifications 


for them all: indeed, there are none 
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„ 
who are not educated to poſſeſs them; 
and there are very ſeldom any who 
diſgrace their rank from a want of 
capacity, or a failure of inſtruction, 

but from the purſuits of a pleaſurable 
lite. | 


A very eaſy proof of the foregoing 
aſſertions might be given by preſcnt- 
ing a roll'of thoſe Noblemen whoſe 
great knowledge and eminent talents 
are on record. But if we leave be- : 
hind us the labours of the State, the 
' ſplendid talents of the Orator, and 
the ſhrewd judgment of the Politi- 
cian, and deſcend into the confines 
of private life, the Britiſh Nobility 
and perſons of rank will appear to 
have given, and continue daily to 
give, the moſt inconteſtable evidence 
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cf their acquaintance with the uſe- 
ful as well as elegant ſciences.— 
Some have devoted their leiſure- 
hours to the Muſe, and tuned the 
reed, or ſtruck the lyre ; —others 
have laboured in the track of hiſtory, 
or the lets rugged path of criticiſm, 
The ſpirit of agriculture owes much 
of its exertion to the noble and gen- 
tleman farmer. — The new and al- 
molt magic art of diſpoſing and 
ornamenting grounds; in ſhoit, that 
new union of art and nature, which 
forms the ſcience of modern garden- 
ing, takes its riſe from the taſte and 
judgment of our firſt claſſes of men. 
Nor 1s architecture without its diſ- 
ciples among them; and, under their 
direction, works, which would have 
rivalled thoſe of Greece, have 
been erected, —Muſlic, alſo, has rea- 
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1 
ſon to boaſt of her noble votaries,— 
and Religion has poſſeſſed ſome very 

ſhining lights among laymen of high 
rank and condition. — Antiquities 
and natural Hiitory have been not 
only purſued, but illuſtrated, by the 
noble ſtudent ;—and, in the inferior 
arts, where manual and continual 
practice, in which they could not en- 
gage, is neceſſary to perfe&tion,— 
men of high ſtation have directed 
and encouraged the induſtry of 
others to very uſeful improvements. 
But, above all, - that ſublime Geo- 
metry, which has familiariſed us, as 
it were, with the worlds about us, 
is deeply indebted to the profound 
enquiries and inventive capacity of a an 


Engliſh Peer *. 


* The Earl of Orrery. 


: The 


„ : 
The late Earl of Macclesfield was 


conſidered as one of the beſt Mathe- 
maticians of the a ge, and to him it 


was owing that our regulation of the 
year was adjuſted to that of other Eu- 


ropean Nations. — He was, for many 
years, Pre ſident of the Royal Society, 


and gave every aid in his power, by 


the communication of his own atten- 
tive enquiries, as well as by encoura- 
ging thoſe of others, to advance that 
ſcience to which his genius had ſo 
eminently diſpoſed him. 


The chief Glory of a Nation muſt 
ariſe from thoſe men who have made 


their na mes memorable by great and 
good actions. — The herd of Fops 

and Fools, however high their Titles, 
will be ſoon forgotten; they are 
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„„ 
loſt with the trifles of the moment, 
while the uſcful, honourable, and 
active lives of great and good men 


form the ſplendid picture which ſuc- _ 


ceeding Ages behold with awe and 
veneration. 


1— f — 


"HIS worthy Nobleman would, 

I doubt not, willingly change 

his new. created title of my Lord, for 
the more ſolid one of an happy Fa- 
tber. I rather ſuſpect that the 


From the manner in which theſe re- 
marks are written, I ſhould think that they 
were made about the time of this Lord's 
death. 


views 


EC wg 


views of his Peerage were founded 


in misfortune, and the motives 
which urged him to aſk it were not 
ſo much to add an honour to his fa- 
mily, as to ſecure certain perma- 
nent privileges which might pre- 
ſerve it from diſgrace. 


> 
| 


If it were permitted to reaſon 


upon the matter, the concluſion 


would be, that this Lord met with 
a very undeſerved fate.—In him- 
ſelf he was an honeſt, worthy, pru- 
dent, and independent character; 


managed his own ample fortune 


with wiſdom; preſerved a proper 
Hoſpitality in the Country where 


he lived, and acquired that influence 
which is the offspring of popular re- 
gard and veneration,—Won. by his 
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prudent and ſenſible conduct, his 
very diſtant relation, the late Lord 
F— —, made him the inheritor of 
his immenſe property, as a perſon 
' Whole character and diſpoſitions 
would lead him to apply it to the 
wiſeſt purpoſes. I never heard his 
ceconomy accuſed of being too ſtrait 
either to his Neighbour, his Friend, 
or his Children.— It is therefore a 
moſt lamentable circumſtance, that 
the latter ſhould, by a ſyſtem of ex- 
travagance, wherein no one good 
was done, no one worthy act per- 
formed, no one good conſequence 
derived, tear ſuch a noble fortune ro 
pieces, embitter the latter years of | 
an excellent parent, and employ his 
cloling life in the miſerable duty of 
preſerving a remnant of one of the 
| Eneſt 


„ 
fineſt eſtates in the . 0 
children yet unbornꝰ 


* In the annals of modern extravagance, 
there has not been ſuch an extenſive and 
uſcleſs diſſipation as has been contrived by 
the two elder ſons of this family, —There 
was neither ſplendor nor elegance in the 
bulineſs, and the golden interval was not 
graced with jovial mirth or ſmiling hoſpi- 
tality. It gare neither bread to the La- 
bourer, nor encouragement to the Artiſt ; no 


one profited by it but the bloodſucking Uſu- 


rer, the Jockey, and the Gameſter.—lt was a 
ruin with ſcarce a wreck ;—when the bark 
ſunk, a tew ſilken ſtreamers floated on the 
wave, and that was all. — The attempt to 
overturn the teitamentary arrangement of 


the late Lord by an act of parliament, was 
illegal; and they were friends to the laws of 
their country who oppoſed the innovating 


deſign.— The infant and the child unborn 


will one day thank them for their juſtice and 


their er: 
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1 5 
prudent and ſenſible conduct, his 
very diſtant relation, the late Lord 
F— —, made him the inheritor of 
his immenſe property, as a perſon 
whoſe character and diſpoſitions 
would lead him to apply it to the 
wiſeſt purpofes. I never heard his 
cCeconomy accuſed of being too ſtrait 
either to his Neighbour, his Friend, 
or his Children.—Ir is therefore a 
moſt lamentable circumſtance, that 
the latter ſhould, by a ſyſtem of ex- 
travagance, wherein no one good 
was done, no one worthy act per- 
formed, no one good conſequence 
derived, tear ſuch a noble fortune to 
pieces, embitter the latter years of 
an excellent parent, and employ his 
cloling life in the miſerable duty of 


_ preſerving a remnant of one of the 
| fneſt 


( 167 ) 
fineſt eſtates in the e to 
children yet unborn * 


* In the annals of modern extravagance, 
there has not been ſuch an extenſive and 
uſeleſs diſſipation as has been contrived by 
the vo elder ſons of this family. — There 
was neither ſplendor nor elegance in the 
buſineſs, and the golden interval was not 
graced with jovial mirth or ſmiling hoſpi- 
tality. It gare neither bread to the La- 
bourer, nor encouragement to the Artilt ; no 
one profired by it but the bloodſucking Uſu- 
rer, the Jockey, and the Gameſter.—lt was a 
ruin with ſcarce a wreck ;—when the bark 
| ſunk, a few ſilken wears floated on the 
wave, and that was all, — The attempt to 
_ overturn the teſtamentary arrangement of 
the late Lord by an act of parliament, was 
illegal; and they were friends to the laws of 
their country who oppoſed the innovating 
deſign. The infant and the child unborn 
will one day thank them for their Juſtice and 
their mercy. 
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F the moſt amiable heart, the 
moſt poliſhed manners, a ſolid: 
underſtanding, and an irreproach- 
able demeanour, can give any ho- 
nour to private life; this man is en- 
titled to enjoy the fulneſs of it, — 
If found judgment, an indepen- 
dent ſpirit, an active diſpoſition, a ſo- 5 
ber dignity, and patriot virtue, can 
exalt a public character; this Duke 
has a juſt claim to the higheſt reputa- 
tion which it is capable of receiving. 


As an huſband, a father, a maſter, 
2 neighbour, a citizen, a peer, and 
a chriſtian, he has afforded an ex- 

ample which would greatly benefit 

and 


169 = : 13 
and adorn pe times in which we 
live, if it could charm thoſe of his 

birth, rank, and fortune, to make 
his the model of their own lives . 
He is the friend of government 
without the ſuſpicion of acting 
from any but patriot motives —He 
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has not only fulfilled his duties, as. 
a peer of the realm, with ability, 
zeal, and attention, without ground- 
ing upon them a claim to the emo- 
luments of government, but has. 
refuſed offices of profit, as well as. 


dignity, which have ſollicited his 
acceptance . 


+ He has always preſerved the character 
of a decent, moral man beides, he has 
built a church. 
From a certain ſort of old-faſhioned dig- 
nity 


| e 

I dwell with pleaſure on the vir- 
rues of this excellent nobleman ; 
I have known him long and well, 
and have eſteemed him as a cha- 
racter that reflects the brighteſt 
luſtre on the Peerage of Great Bri- 
Lain, 


With what wiſ:'om and good For- 
tune did the Ducheſs of C—— 
diſpoſe of her immenſe riches in the 
purchaſe of ſo much happineſs as 
the affections of ſuch a man is ca- 


nity and parade that he ſupports, I ſhould 
think that he is lying by for a Sue Ribbon; 
and, if I know any thing of his character, 
he would rather be adorned with that perſo- 
nal bawble, than be employed in the mot 
honourable, and what, I believe, is of more 
conſequence to his Grace, the moſt n 
poſt his Majeſty has to beſtow. | 


pable 


( 171 ) 


| pableof beſtowing! All the privileges 


of rank and ſtation, however great 


they may be, are but duſt in the 


balance, when compared with the 
ſolid honours of virtue, and the 
genuine comforts of domeſtic life 5. 


- 


p of B—, 


T . been ſaid, that the fortune 
which gives a throne forbids 


6 Theſe ſentiments muſt allude to the 


late moſt excellent Ducheſs of C— —. 
His Grace, however, as all the world knows, 
is married again z—a rich virgin was his 
former lot, a rich widow is his preſent for- 
tune: but, from the vanity and extravagance 


of this woman, and the uncertain contingen- 
cies of her property, &c. &c. &c. the 


Hampſhire people think that the poor Dyke is 
Complete] ly teten in. 


him 
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6 
him who ſits on it to have a Friend. 
What !—are the nobleſt feel- 
ings of human nature to be ex- 


cluded from a royal boſom ?—and 


is a Sovereign the only perſon in 
his kingdom who cannot retreat 
from the labours of duty to the in- 
rercourſe of Friendſhip, or loſe the 
form of power in the ſociety of thoſe 
he loves? Are his eyes to be ſhur 
againſt conſummate merit Muſt 
he be ungrateful to long ſervice, 
and, the moment he ſucceeds to 
power, does it become a duty in 
him to eſtrange himſelf from thoſe 
who have guided his youth, im- 
proved his mind, and fitted him 
for the pre- eminence he poſſeſſes ? 
—— What will the rigid diftator 
of Kings allow to be a wiſe re- 
laxation 
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laxation from the cares of empire? 


— Muſt he retire at once from ac- 
tive duty to gloom and ſolitude ? 
Is he to go abroad, like the Tar- 
tarean Lama, for mere purpoſes of 
policy, and then be ſhut. up from 


all the pleaſures of ſociety ?—Muſt a 


King, to act aright towards his 


people, be ungrateful to the indi- 


vidual who has ſerved him, and 
paſs by the merit that claims pro- 


rection ? P 
S 8 


+ The Writer greatly miſtakes the mat=- 


ter; and the warmth into which he riſes 


makes it evident that they are the ſ-ntiments 
of paſſion inflamed by unpleafing reflection. 
Ine feelings and ſenſibility of Friend- 


ſnip are as neceſſary to perfect the royal as 
the private character; and a King is warn» | 


ed againſt perſonal ache, to individu- 


als, 
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als, to prevent any object from ſtanding be- 
tween him and his people. His ſubjeQs 
ſhould be the great and comprehenſive ob. 

ject of his affections, and their voice ſhould 
recommend to his eſteem the friends of 
their country.—Private Friendſhip is very 
dangerous to a Prince z—it makes Favour- 
ites,.—a ſpecies of Court Characters the 
moſt hoſtile to the Honour of a Sovereign. 
The pleaſures of ſociety are his; and he 
may enjoy them with as much care and ſa- 
tisfaction as any of his ſubjefts,—George the 
Firſt enjoyed them; — George the Second did 

e ſame, —They boch had their priva e par- 
ties ; but they were governed, as ſuch relaxa- 
tions generally arc, by the pleaſant, good- 
humoured characters of thoſe who compoſed 
them ; without thoſe violent communications 
of friendſhip, which, like gleams of fine wea- 
ther in a ſtorm, ſeldom come, never laſt, and 
do not belong to a King.—Beſides, when 
he is an Huſband and a Father, when he 
can command the Labours of Science and 


| Genuivus, when he has ſuch means of doing 
| 8004 


good and diffuſing his benevolence, can a 
King complain of wanting due relaxation, 
and the being deprived of honeſt ſatisfac- 
tions, becauſe it is declared to be wrong in 
him to tempt a man, by confidence, to be- 
come a Traitor, The Hiſtory of Favour- 
itiſm, in all countries, is the hiſtory of pri- 
vate misfortune and public calamity.—A 
King is born for the ſervice and to be the 
Friend of bis people; and a free people will 
be naturally jealous of any perſon who di- 
vides the Royal Affection, and grow into 
rage if he ſhould engroſs it from them.— 
There ſhould be nothing private about a 
King; he is a public character, and ſhould 
preſerve the air of royalty even in his moſt 
eaſy retirements.— It is his duty to reward 
| thoſe who deſerve reward, and to protect 
thoſe who deſerve oroteQion:z but his 
bounty ſhould have public utility for its 
grand object, and not any little idea of pri- 
vate pre ference.— A King of England who 
may ſo eaſily reign in the hearts of his peo- 


PS and poſleſics ſuch noble objects to fill 
his 
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With what inſult I have been 
treated ;—with what rudeneſs has the 


| his mind, has no right to complain of any re- 
ſtraint that the conflitution has made upon 
his prerogative, or that popular opinion may 
oppoſe to his wiſhes, It is obſerved by 
Machiavel, that Princes are ſeldom ſo judi- 
cious in the choice of their favourites as the 
people; a private man who ſurrenders his 
heart to the confidence of one perſon, puts 
himſelf into a very dangerous ſituation.— 
When a Prince does it, he chuſes a maſter 
for his people as well as for himſelf, —The 
relations, by which a King ftands in a gra- 
cious aſpect towards his people,—as Charles 
the Fir/”s Parliament told him when they 
dei:red him tu remove his favourite the Duke 
of Buckingham, —ſo far and to univerſally 
tranfeen'! any relation of a maſter towards 
a ſervant, —tbat any expreſſion of grace to 
the latter 13 not to be put in the leaſt de- 
gree of competition wich the former. 


tongue 


”" 1 ana 
tongue of Scandal been engaged 


againſt me! and what a change has 
taken place in the minds and tem- 
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fered for him, and how ſeverely he 
has ſuffered for me! and to preſerve 


him * MT 
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but ſhall 
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I have made a ſacrifice which em- 
bitters my life . 


+ The noble Lord who is ſo affectionatelß 
alluded to in the foregoing reflections, has 
been ſo particular an object of national ob- 
ſervation, that I cannot let his ſubject pals 
me without giving a ſhort ſketch of his cha- 
racter and adminiſtration, 

I fhall paſs over the early part of his life, 


when he was charitably admitted to the 


Duke of Argyle's table, I ſhall not relate 


the political principles he then publicly 


avowed, and which had very near deprived 
him of that eſſential privilege. I ſhall not 


conſider the arts by which he won his way 


to confidence in the P— of W—'5 Court, 
8 egin with him at that period when 
his ſlumbering ambition awoke and graſped 


at ſupreme power. 


There never was a period in the annals of 
this country, when the Royal Favourite had 
ſuch an opportunity of ſatisfying ambition 
as the E— of B— poſſeſſed at the acceſ- 


ſion of his 3 — The Engliſh are a 


mm 


(* 
good - natured people, and at that time - they 
were ſo enamoured of their Prince, that, al- 
though Scottiſh Perfidy was not quite forgot, 


the appointment of him to the firſt hono- 
rary poſt about the court would not have 


called forth an ill-natured obſervation :— 


nay, ſo much were the people diſpoſed to 
acquieſce in the wiſhes of their native King, 
that his being named Secretary of State did 


not create the murmurs which might have 


been expected ; nor would they have ever 


increaſed, if the Scot had moderated his am- 


| bition, —But he wiſhed to get rid of a coad- 
jutor, whoſe ſplendid talent} eclipſed his 
own, and the ſuperiority of whoſe genius he 
found too impoſing for him. This was ra- 
ther a dangerous, but not a difficult buſineſs ; 
and by working up the 


fuge in the idea, that, by thus damning the 


late. Secretary as a Penſioner, in the public 
opinion, he ſhould poſſeſs his future power 
without peril, and without controul. He 


forced that Pilot from the Helm who had 
conducted the veſſel to Glory, and ſeized it 
with his own trembling hand which was not 


able to hold it; and, after he had awakened 


che dying embers of diſſention between two 
e 2 parts 


. 


| to force a pen- 
ſion on Mr. P—, his cowardice found a re- 
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parts of the ſame kingdom, by his daring, 
continual, and decided preference, — after 
having made a diſgraceful peace, diſtreſſed 
government, and rendered his too confiding 
_ —— unpopular, he ſculked like a very cow- 
ard from his poſt, and was ſeen no more,— — 
However, through the courſe of ſeveral ſhort- 
lived Adminiſtrations, he attempted to rule 
behind the curtain, and completed the buſi- 
neſs of clouding the dawn of a reign that pro- 
miſed a more effulgent greatneſs than the 
world had ever beheld. ——The effects of 
his Adminiſtration were long ago forerold ;— 
they are now compleating, to the ſhame, I 
had almoſt ſaid, to the downfal of this once 
ſplendid Empire. 

I. do not believe that this Nobleman ever 
had a ſpark of good-will to this country, and 


that there ever was a man more infected 


with Scottiſh Prejudices againſt it. What 
are his true political ſentiments, and what 
have ever been his wiſhes for the Britiſh 
Throne, I cannot pretend to determine; but 
this I will venture to aſſert, that the Amor 
Patriæ, the noble glow of patriotic paſſion, 
which is ever allied to ſo many great and no- 
ble qualities, is not known to him.— He is 
 felfiſh, timid, gloomy, and ambitious, — 

proud, 


( 10x 3 
proud, unforgiving, and relentleſs. —He 
hates the Engliſh people from principle ;— 
they obſtructed his views, drove him from 
power, threatened his life, made him fly 
from his country,—and now ſuffer him to 
linger out a miſerable exiſtence, as an ob- 
jet, though deſerving of puniſhment from 
the „beneath their indignation, —— - 
If I underſtand him rightly, —he looks with 
a malignant pleaſure on our preſent diſtreſs 

and danger, and would find, in the deſpair 
of this country, a compenſation for his own 
| N Ambition. 
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